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Editorial  and  other  Notes 


Contents  of  Our  Next  Number. 

Our  next  number  (ready  May  1st)  will  deal  with  the  ever-popular 
subject  of  Portraiture. 

This  number  will  contain  several  choice  reproductions  of  Mr. 
Purley  Lewis,  who  has  also  kindly  made  a portrait  study  of  the  Editor 
for  insertion  as  frontispiece  in  The  Practical  Photographer’s 
Annual.  (For  details  of  this  work  see  another  page). 

Other  numbers  in  active  preparation  will  deal  with  River,  Lake, 
Marine,  and  Seascape,  Clouds,  Genre,  Lenses,  Night 
Photography,  Chemistry,  Orthochromatic  Photography, 
Telephotography,  Ozotype,  Iron  Printing  Processes, 
Optical  Lantern,  Stereoscopy,  Flash-light  Work,  Finishing 
the  Print,  Combination  Printing,  Pictorial  Composition, 
Photo-micrography,  Figure  Studies,  Copying,  Minor 
Printing  Processes,  Photographic  Optics,  Oil  Printing,  etc. 

N.B.— Will  readers  who  feel  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the  preparation 
of  any  of  the  above  numbers  kindly  communicate  with  the  Editor  forthwith. 

The  Editor  is  always  willing  to  give  careful  consideration  to  Short 
Practical  Notes  on  any  of  the  subjects  in  preparation. 

All  matter  published  is  paid  for  at  one  uniform  rate. 


Notice.— Composition  Competition. 

We  have  received  several  communications  urging  that  the  weather  during 
the  last  two  months  has  not  been  favourable  for  preparing  entries  for  this 
competition  and  suggesting  prolongation  of  time.  As  we  regard  the  study  of 
Pictorial  Composition  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  possible  importance  to 
photographers  we  very  gladly  fall  in  with  this  suggestion  and  have  postponed 
the  date  of  closing  to  the  Last  Day  of  May. 


Those  competitors  who  have  already  sent  in  their  pictures  will  be  at 
liberty  to  send  in  other  examples  by  using  the  Extra  Coupon  which  is  included 
in  the  pages  of  this  number.  See  page  xvi. 

We  shall  be  prepared  to  give  extra  awards  should  the  pictures  sent  in 
justify  our  so  doing. 


Criticism  of  Prints. 


It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  criticism  of  prints  a special  feature  in  our 
pages.  The  Editor  gives  his  personal  careful  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
aims  at  making  every  criticism  a practical,  interesting,  and  instructive 
object-lesson.  By  paying  attention  to  the  hints  thus  given,  often  a poor  print 
may  be  improved  and  a good  print  followed  by  one  still  better.  In  order  to 
encourage  readers  to  take  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  prints  they  send 
us,  we  offer  Fifteen  Shillings  in  Prizes  for  the  best  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
prints  sent  in  each  month.  The  winning  prints  will  not  be  returned.  (See 
Coupon). 
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Print  Criticism ; Awards. 

Once  again  we  have  to  say  the  same  thing,  viz.,  that  no  one  picture  stands 
out  conspicuously  above  all  the  others.  We  are,  therefore,  dividing  the 
awards  equally  among  the  l>est  half-dozen  sent  in  during  the  month,  viz.— 
E.  S.  Maples,  “ Home  Work”;  H.  B.  Cookson,  “Hushed  and  Still”;  J.  H. 
Saunders,  “Sea  Urchins”;  E).  Dunlop,  “Snowdrops”;  R.  Marshall,  “The 
Watchman”;  A.  Turner,  “Blacking  Boots.”  The  following  are  very  highly 
commended  0.  B.  Alexander,  W.  H.  House,  J.  R.  Richardson,  Miss  Walker, 
P.  L.  Leuba,  H.  S.  Prince,  P.  A.  Tinker,  the  Hon.  Irene  Lubbock. 

Notice —Queries. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  our  correspondents  we  have 
pleasure  to  announce  that  we  will  do  our  best  as  far  as  space  permits  to  reply 
to  queries  of  a photographic  nature.  Will  querists  please  (I)  write  plainly, 
(2)  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  (3)  as  brielly  as  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
and  (4)  give  us  tlie  indulgence  of  their  kind  patience  ? 

An  Explanation. 

Will  competitors  please  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  the  judging  and  criticism 
cannot  be  done  until  after  the  closing  date  of  the  competition,  (2)  that  we 
go  to  press  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  and  (3)  that  the  criticism  of  a large 
number  of  prints  takes  considerable  time  ? 

Notice. 

Will  competitors  please  notice  that  the  latest  date  for  receiving  prints  for 
our  competitions  is  that  given  on  the  coupon,  and  that  we  cannot  admit  late 
ar  rivals  ? 

Winter  Work  Competition : Awards. 

The  response  was  a very  hearty  one,  and  in  point  of  numbers  proved  one 
of  our  most  popular  competitions.  The  average  quality  of  the  work  was 
better  than  we  expected,  but  we  were  just  a little  disappointed  that  more 
workers  did  not  forsake  the  well-beaten  tracks  and  attempt  something  a little 
less  familiar  and  hackneyed. 

Silver  Plaque.— E.  H.  Atkin,  “Winter.” 

Bronze  Plaque.— .J.  H.  Saunders,  “Winter's  Garb.” 

Certificates.— .J.  Dunlop,  “AUinter  Sunlight”  ; H.  E.  Staddon,  “Fog  and 
Snow”;  B.  Schon,  “Snow  and  Sunshine”;  R.  Low,  “Wind-swept  Snow”; 
A.  Gordon-Smith,  “Winter’s  Mirror.” 

General  Notice. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  any  errors  in  the  spelling  of  award 
winners’  names  should  be  notified  to  the  Editor  iinmediately  they  are 
noticed. 

Spring  Junior  Salon. 

Closes  April  30th,  1905.  For  coupons  and  conditions,  hints,  etc.,  vide  page 
iv..  The  Practical  Photograjjher,  No.  18. 

Pictures  for  Exhibitions. 

To  meet  the  convenience  of  those  readers  who  are  preparing  prints  for 
special  dfites  (exhibitions,  etc.),  and  cannot  conveniently  wait  for  printed 
criticism  in  our  columns,  we  have  arranged  that  readers  may  send  us  one,  two 
or  three  prints  with  the  usual  Print  Criticism  Coupon  and  a fee  of  one  shilli7ig 
for  each  'print  sent.  Within  a week  the  prints,  accompanied  by  a criticism, 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender.  The  return  postage  must  be  prepaid  in  the 
usual  way  as  in  Rule  5.  (See  page  v.)  The  fee  must  be  sent  with  a letter 
(marked  “Print  Criticism  Special”)  and  coupon  to  the  Editor,  and  not 
enclosed  with  the  prints.  Each  print  must  bear  on  the  back  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender. 
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This  Coupon  Expires  April  30th,  1905. 

The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  41. 

Prints  for  Criticism  (or  Queries). 

RULES. 

1.  Write  legibly,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Put  your  name,  address,  and  a number  on  the  back  of 

each  print,  and  enclose  this  coupon. 

3.  Do  not  send  more  than  three  prints  with  one  coupon. 

4.  State  the  Months  Hour,  Light,  Plate  Speed,  Stop, 

Exposure,  Developer,  Printing  and  Toning  process 
employed. 

5.  If  prints  are  to  be  returned,  a stamped  and  addressed 

label  or  envelope  must  be  sent  with  thc  prints. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  reproducing  any  print 

sent  in  for  criticism. 

7.  Prints  should  be  addressed  The  Editor  of  The 

Practical  Photographer  (Print  Criticism),  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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This  Coupon  Expires  June  30th.  1905. 

Floral  Competition. 

A Silver,  and  Bronze  Plaque,  and  Certificates  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

1.  This  Competition  is  designed  to  draw  attention  to  the  photography 

of  any  specimens  from  the  Vegetable  World  : Flowers,  Fruit,  Leaves, 
etc.  See  page  7 of  this  issue. 

2.  The  pictures  may  be  of  a Pictorial  or  Technical  nature. 

3.  Competitors  may  submit  one,  two  or  three  (but  not  more)  prints. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  on  the  back  of  the  mount  the  title,  name  and  address 

of  the  producer,  and  full  details  as  to  date,  plate,  stop,  exjiosure  of 
the  negative.  Also  details  as  to  preparation  of  the  printing  jiaper,  etc. 

5.  Marks  will  be  given  for  technical  and  pictorial  quality.  The  mounting 

and  titling  will  also  be  taken  into  account. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce  any  prints  sent  in  to  this 

competition. 

7.  The  Winning  Prints  will  not  be  returned.  Others  will  be  returned,  to- 

gether with  a brief  criticism,  if  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  or 
label  be  sent  with  the  prints. 

8.  Prints  must  reach  us  not  later  than  June  30th,  1905,  addressed 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
(Floral  Competition), 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.Q 
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W.  BUTCHER  & SONS, 
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Supplied  by  all  Dealers. 


MODEL  No.  1 


No.  5. 


No  Complications. 

Simplicity  Itself. 

The  great  advantage  of  the 
No.  I ‘Ralli’  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  Shutter.  Any  length 
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second  can  be  easilyobtained, 
as  also  time  exposures.  The 
shutter  blind  is  made  with 
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into  position  by  simply  turn- 
ing the  handle  to  the  marked 
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Free  from  Vibration. 
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with  special  mount 6100  7176 
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The  No.  5 model  is 
fitted  with  a fidl  size 
finder  on  which  the 
image  can  be  focus- 
sed up  to  the  moment 
of  exposure.  The 
shutter  is  a focal 
plane  giving  speeds 
from  to  sec. 
The  aperture 
can  be  adjusted 
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simply  turning  a 
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knob.  The  finish 
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of  the  best,  and 
the  double  dark 
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pull-out  shutters. 
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• ^ ^ RS.  CABBY’S  name  is  so  well  known 

in  connection  with  the  Photography 
of  flowers,  leaves  and  other  like 
Flora,  that  any  booklet  devoted  to 
this  region  of  photography,  without 
examples  and  notes  by  her,  would  be 
like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  title  role 
omitted.  Although  Mrs.  Cadby  was 
born  a Londoner,  yet  a good  deal  of  her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  Germany,  \yhence  she  returned  to  her 
native  land  before  the  school  days  were  quite  over. 
She  had  but  very  little  school  art  training,  and 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  matters  so  fell  out, 
for  probably  it  is  to  this  omission  that  she  owes 
her  escape  from  the  untoward  trammels  of  con- 
ventionalism. Nevertheless,  the  innate  taste  for 
matters  pictoiial  was  present,  and  found  some 
expression  in  the  favourite  occupation  of  making 
little  character  sketches.  Nor  was  ambition 
wanting.  Indeed  it  was  very  much  existent,  and 
took  the  form  of  a desire  to  paint  or  stain  glass 
for  window  i3ictures.  Until  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Cadby,  her  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  photograj^hy  was  of  the  slenderest. 
From  the  first,  flowers  attracted  her  attention,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  a sentence  in  a 
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friendly  letter  of  hers  to  the  present  writer: — 
“ The  first  photograph  I ever  took  was  of  some 
poppies,  out  of  doors.  From  that  I had  an  idea  of 
making  one  of  them  into  a design ; it  took  hours  to 
arrange  but  turned  out  a success,  and  was  accepted 
by  the  “ Photographic  Salon,”  and  after  such 
encouragement  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
I went  on  and  did  a few  every  year.” 

Thus  it  came  about  that  we  have  all  learned  to 
look  for  something  of  Mrs.  Cadby’s — in  the  “ dingy 
Dudley  gallery,”  as  it  has  been  called — year  by  year. 
In  the  same  letter,  Mrs.  Cadby  goes  on  to  say, 
“ The  form  is  the  only  thing  that  interests  me,  that 
is  why  I always  jib  at  iso-plates  and  other  methods 
of  suggesting  colours.  You  can’t  give  colour,  so 
why  not  let  it  alone?”  From  this  interesting  little 
personal  touch  we  see  that  Mrs.  Cadby  has  the 
courage  of  her  convictions,  and  that  in  all  her 
work  we  have  the  suggestion  of  decorative  form 
with  an  absence  of  the  conventional  or  usual 
thing.  Indeed  she  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
both  she  and  her  husband  are  both  “ absolute 
Philistines  ” so  far  as  the  conventional  in  art  is 
concerned. 

This  keen  appreciation  of  form  has  led  her  to 
recognise  what  of  late  years  is  being  largely  over- 
looked, viz.,  that  the  strong  feature,  indeed,  one 
might  say  the  characteristic  feature  of  photography, 
as  a means  of  expression,  is  its  power  of  recording 
line  and  outline,  i.e.,  of  suggesting  decorative  forms 
in  the  fiat.  It  is  in  this  direction,  she  thinks,  that 
the  outlook  of  photography,  as  an  art  process,  is 
the  most  promising ; but  she  recognises  its  limita- 
tions, and  the  unwisdom  of  ignoring  them.  Where 
photographs,  apart  from  photography  as  a process, 
fail,  is  in  the  direction  of  selection  and  arrange- 
ment, i.e.,  composition  generally.  And  we  may 
here  add  our  own  suggestion  : That  there  is  no 
better  grammatical  training  ground  for  students 
of  composition  than  this,  the  study  of  form,  with 
its  inseparable  companion,  light  and  shade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  her  favourite 
poets  and  painters  we  find  Orchardson,  LeGros, 
Lenbach,  Goethe,  Keats,  Maeterlinck,  Stevenson — 
truly  a catholic  gathering  which  taken  together  are 
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well  calculated  to  widen  one’s  horizon.  As  regards 
technical  matters,  Mrs.  Cadby  herself  has  something 
to  say  on  another  page  of  this  number,  and  those 
of  her  many  admirers  (pace  Mr.  Cadby)  undoubtedly 
will  ponder  her  words  with  very  great  care  and 
interest,  and  the  very  fact  that  she  does  not  “ shout 
with  the  crowd  ” in  their  advocacy  of  iso  plates  for 
instance,  will  doubtless  set  many  a reader  thinking 
and  prompt  him  to  look  for  something  more  than 
what  is  commonly,  but  often  wrongly  called,  a 
“ good  technical  photograph.” 

I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  Mrs.  Cadby  was 
the  first  woman  photographer  to  obtain  admission 
into  that  strange  and  mystical  body  known  as  the 
Linked  Ring.  For  it  may  not  be  universally  known 
that  this  Ring  does  not  entertain  application  for 
membership.  It  is  only  after  a worker  has  shown 
meritorious  work  of  an  original  and  personal 
character  that  the  “ Links,”  after  solemn  conclave, 
issue  an  invitation  to  this  worker  to  join  the 
mystic  chain. 

We  may  now  add  a few  notes  on  our  reproductions 
of  Mrs.  Cadby’s  work. 

“Design  for  Book  Cover”  (Fig.  3). — Here  we 
have  the  key  note  as  it  were  of  Mrs.  Cadby’s 
stronghold.  It  seems  so  easy  to  anyone  who  has 
never  attempted  the  task  to  arrange  a few  words 
and  a few  flowers  to  fill  a given  space,  and  it  is  only 
after  one  has  got  well  started  with  a work  of  this 
kind  that  the  difficulties  are  experienced. 

The  placing  of  the  flowers  in  one  panel,  the  quiet 
space  with  signature  on  the  other  side,  the  title 
above,  are  all  abundantly  suggestive  of  three 
different  yet  harmonious  methods  of  arrangements. 
With  most  of  our  readers,  probably,  it  will  be  the 
flowers  that  engage  chief  attention,  and  in  these 
we  have  quite  a series  of  hints  as  to  the  disposition 
of  line  and  form. 

“An  oak  branch”  (Frontispiece)  is  a particularly 
instructive,  suggestive,  and  unconventional  design. 
How  many  of  our  readers  have,  ere  this,  ever 
thought  of  looking  twice  at  “just  an  old  branch 
with  dead  leaves  ? ” The  observant  worker  will  here 
get  more  than  one  hint  which  may  in  the  picture 
prompt  him  to  break  away  from  the  stiff,  formal, 
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symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  drawing  copy  style 
of  thing.  The  unity  of  design,  by  the  use  of  two 
branches,  will  not  fail  to  teach  the  student  a 
valuable  lesson.  The  great  value  of  plenty  of  quiet 
space  is  here  well  exemplified. 

“ Roses  ” (Fig.  8).  In  this  instance  we  are  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Cadby  for  trimming  the  print 
so  close,  or  at  any  rate  not  giving  us  more  elbow 
room  round  the  flowers.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  artist  had  a good  and 
sufficient  reason  for,  and  object  in,  doing  what 
she  did,  though  we  may  not  know  the  why  and 
wffierefore  in  full.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  way  the  three  flowers  and  leaves 
occupy  the  space  here  is  particularly  happy  and 
“ decorative,”  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word  ; and 
we  are  not  without  our  suspicions  that  the  some- 
what severe  and  close  trimming  has  been  done 
with  cunning  and  craft,  so  that  we  may  be  made  to 
feel  this  decorative  design  all  the  more  strongly. 

“A  TIop'-Traii”  (Fig.  2)  just  shows  us  in  the 
simplest,  most  direct,  and  therfore  best  way  that  a 
decorative  design  relies  upon  line  and  form  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  for  its  success.  Local  colour,  subtle- 
ties of  modelling,  atmosphere,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  spooks  besetting  the  jjath  of  the  landscapist, 
are  non-existent.  The  simplicity,  and  indeed  we 
might  almost  add  the  severity  of  this  example, 
contains  valuable  teaching  as  regards  curvature 
and  grace,  and  recalls  a good  deal  of  what  Buskin 
has  so  attractively  written  about  these  topics,  and 
while  good  old  Hogarth  rode  his  “ line  of  grace  ” 
hobby  horse  a full  course,  still  the  example  before 
us  shows  us  how  infinitely  various  is  the  S-  shaped 
curve,  how  its  interest  never  flags,  and  its  combi- 
nations are  never  exhausted. 

“ Branch  with  Lichen  ” (Fig.  7).  “ Who  ever  would 
have  thought  of  photographing  an  old  dead  branch 
torn  out  of  some  winter-worn  hedge  row  ” ? This 
just  shows  us  that  we  need  not  buy  fifty-guinea 
orchids,  or  travel  to  the  tropical  tangles  to  find 
objects  of  interest,  aye  and  beauty  too.  Among  the 
many  useful  things  photography  has  done,  we  must 
assuredly  j)ut  that  of  prompting  and  teaching 
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people  to  look  near  home,  in  the  hedge  row,  the 
farm  yard,  the  field  path,  the  city  street,  the  village 
lane,  for  objects  of  interest  and  charm.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  find 
ugly  objects  than  beautiful  objects  in  nature.  It 
is  only  the  self-styled  civilized  man  who  makes 
ugly  brick  boxes,  with  slate  lids,  and  lives  in  them 
and  calls  them  “ desirable  tenements.” 

“Iceland  Poppies ’’  (Fig.  5).  Instinctively  many  of 
our  readers  will  turn  and  compare  this  group  with 
those  on  the  book  cover  design.  Such  comparative 
studies  should  be  instructive,  suggestive  and  help- 
ful, and  tend  to  drive  home  again  once  more  the 
ever-needed  lesson  of  nature’s  unlimited  variety. 
For  there  are  people  who  will  tell  you  that  the 
leaves  of  a tree  are  all  alike — as  like  as  the  peas  in 
a pod  they  say,  with  the  thought  of  clinching  an 
argument.  But  the  strength  of  the  comparison  is 
weakened  when  one  reflects  that  the  peas  never  are 
quite  alike,  nor  are  these  poppies,  nor  two  blades  of 
grass  in  the  “ fifty-acre  meadow  beside  the  brimming 
river.”  In  every  one  of  these  blossoms,  stalks,  buds 
and  petals,  we  have  the  song  of  infinite  variety  of 
size,  shape,  form.  No  two  curves  exactly  alike, 
no  two  outlines,  no  two  positions,  no  two  forms 
the  same. 

“A  Christmas  Rose”  (Fig.  4).  It  will  be  gathered 
from  our  previous  remarks,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Cadby’s 
own  words,  that  she  does  not  make  a fetish  of 
technique.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  this  example,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  we 
have  instances  of  certain  difficult  problems  which 
have  been  successfully  solved.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  familiar  white  flower  against  a very  light  back- 
ground. It  was  a bold  thing  to  attempt,  but  the 
success  has  justified  the  adventure,  and  the  result 
is  interesting,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  form, 
position,  etc.,  but  also  as  an  instance  of  skilful 
craftsman — or  should  we  here  say  craftswoman — 
ship? 

“ Grasses  ’’  (Fig.  6).  Yes  ! just  common,  wayside 
grasses,  not  even  flowers,  is  the  thought  running 
in  the  mind  of  not  a few  who  look  at  this  example. 
And  without  stopping  to  quibble  about  whether 
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these  are  or  are  not  the  flowers  of  grasses,  at  any 
rate,  we  all  at  once  say  : How  graceful,  how 
elegant,  how  they  suggest  the  gentle  waving  move- 
ment of  every  breath  by  their  curved  and  delicately 
poised  heads.  A breath  would  set  them  quivering 
and  nodding  their  heads  to  the  fairies  under  the 
leaves  close  by,  whispering  their  thoughts  to  each 
other  as  they  swing  and  sway  in  the  scent  laden 
air,  tell  of  the  sunrises  and  sunsets  they  have 
seen,  of  the  dewdrops  that  have  be- jewelled  them  at 
dawn,  and  how  they  have  heard  the  farmer  talking 
about  his  keen  scythe  that  shortly  shall  gather 
them  by  a swift,  sharp,  painless  stroke,  and  then 
they  will  sleep  . . and  sleep  . . . and  ....  sleep. 

Photographers  interested  in  flowers,  fruit,  etc., 
owe  not  a little  to  Mrs.  Cadby  for  having  taught 
them  that  there  is  something  beyond  a good 
technical  print.”  And  we  would  here  join  our  own 
hearty  thanks  to  those  of  our  readers  for  her 
valued  co-operation  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume,  which  is  devoted  to  a branch  of  work 
that,  week  by  week,  is  attracting  new  workers, 
and  not  only  workers,  but  thinkers.  As  in  our  last 
issue,  here  again  we  are  fortunate.  We  are  more 
than  glad  to  be  able  to  include  in  a number 
devoted  to  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  these  eight  examples 
of  one  whose  name  and  fame  is  foremost  in  this 
special  region  of  Nature’s  world- wide  field. 
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Preliminary  Note  on  the  word  “Flora.” 


iintrj 


HAT  is  Floral  Photography?  In  our 
previous  number  dealing  with  Animal 
Photography,  page  43,  it  was  explained 
that  modern  classification  divided  all 
living  things  into  two  great  classes, 
viz. : the  Animal  Kingdom  or  Fauna. 
and  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  or  Flora. 

We  thus  speak  of  the  Fauna  or  Flora  of  a district. 
For  the  word  Flora  includes  not  only  Flowers,  but 
all  the  parts  of  trees  or  plants  which  have  flowers, 
such  as  leaves,  stems,  roots,  fruits.  And  also  it 
includes  all  vegetable  growths  that  do  not  have 
flowers  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  seaweeds,  ferns,  lichens,  mush- 
rooms, toadstools,  moulds,  etc.  There  are  thousands 
of  beautiful  vegetable  (floral)  forms  only  visible  by 
the  aid  of  a microscope.  Every  wayside  pool,  and 
hedge-row  puddle  teams  with  such  forms.  (The 
brewers’  yeast  is  a microscopic  plant  of  considerable 
commercial  importance).  But  so  far  as  the  photo- 
grapher is  cciicerned  these  small  forms  more 
conveniently  come  under  the  domain  of  Photo- 
micrograpliy,  or  Photography  with  the  aid  of  a 
misroscope.  In  our  present  volume  we  include  not 
only  the  photography  of  flowers  (which  by  the 
way  are  only  modified  leaves),  but  also  such  other 
parts  of  plants  as  fruits,  stems,  as  well  as  non- 
flowering plants,  such  as  ferns,  fungi,  seaweeds,  etc. 

And  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  many 
wayside  plants  which  have  flowers,  though  we  do 
not  regard  them  as  flowers.  For  instance,  the 
dark  heads  of  grasses,  catkins,  “ lords  and  ladies,” 
the  brown  tufts  on  the  riverside  rushes,  etc.  It 
may  be  also  noted  that  “ vegetable  marrow  ” is 
properly  a fruit,  and  rhubarb  is  a vegetable. 
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Flower  Photography  for 
Begiimers. 

By  A.  J,  LINFORD,  B.Sc. 
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HE  hints  given  in  this  short  paper  are  in- 
tended for  the  beginner  in  flower  photo- 
graphy. It  will  be  assumed  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  ordinary  photographic 
processes,  and  is  able  to  make  a techni- 
cally good  negative  and  print. 

. 4 In  choosing  subiects 

sSect.  * upon  which  to  practise, 

the  photographer  will  do 
well  to  aim  at  simplicity.  A few  separate  flowers  or 
a single  spray  will  be  far  more  useful  than  a large 
bouquet. 

Avoid  a mixture  of  contrasting  colours,  as  this 
introduces  difficulties  which  are  better  postponed. 
Tasteful  arrangement  and  lighting,  which  will  give 
a satisfactory  massing  of  tones,  are  quite  as  easily 
secured  with  flowers  of  one  colour  and  their  accom- 
panying foliage  as  by  introducing  several  kinds. 

Yellow  flowers  form  good  subjects  on  which  to 
commence  work,  for  with  them  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  getting  such  hard  results  as  white  flowers 
often  yield  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  It 
is  well  to  attempt  indoor  work  only  at  first,  thus 
avoiding  the  many  difficulties  which  arise  out  of 
doors. 

Suitable  subjects  may  be  found  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  but  spring  is  probably  the  season  in  which 
the  best  may  be  met  witli.  Typical  spring  flowers, 
like  the  daffodil,  narcissus,  and  snowdrop,  are  of 
striking  form  and  suitable  colour,  and  easily 
lend  themselves  to  pictorial  grouping.  The  flowers 
of  early  summer,  too,  include  many  which  are 
photographically  useful,  such  as  the  iris,  rose, 
sweet  pea,  dog  daisy,  dwarf  sunflower,  and  a host  of 
others. 
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Camera  and 
Lens. 


No  special  form  of  camera  is  re- 
quired for  this  work— -any  form  of 
focussing  camera  being  suitable. 
A rising  front  is  essential,  but  there  will  be  little 
use  for  a swing  back.  It  should  be  possible  to 
insert  the  dark  slide  and  withdraw  its  shutter  with- 
out risk  of  moving  the  camera,  so  care  must  be 
taken  that  this  part  of  the  apparatus  works  easily 
and  smoothly.  It  will  be  better  to  dispense  with  a 
tripod  and  to  place  the  camera  on  a firm  table, 
raising  it  to  the  required  height  by  means  of  boxes 
or  other  convenient  articles. 

A lens  of  fairly  narrow  angle  is  decidedly  the 
best  to  use.  A large  aperture  is  an  advantage  in 
focussing,  for  most  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  a 
comparatively  poor  light. 

p-  . Isochromatic  plates  undoubtedly 

rlates.  should  be  employed  for  flower 

work.  Ordinary  plates  give  incorrect  renderings 
of  the  colour  values  of  flowers.  Green  foliage  and 
red  and  yellow  flowers  come  out  too  dark,  while 
blues  are  too  light.  The  yellow  centres  of  dog  daisies 
appear  as  black  patches,  while  the  colours  of  the 
crimson-edged  corona  of  the  narcissus  are  often 
quite  indistinguishable  when  these  flowers  are 
photographed  on  an  ordinary  plate.  Some  workers 
state  that  no  screen  is  necessary,  except  when  the 
subject  includes  orange  and  blue  shades.  The 
writer  has,  however,  found  a great  improvement  in 
all  flower  pictures  by  using  a screen  which  in- 
creases the  exposure  from  four  to  eight  times. 
Even  with  white  flowers  there  is  a certain  blueness 
in  the  shadows  which  is  much  more  satisfactorily 
rendered  by  the  use  of  a screen. 

I . ...  The  chief  essential  in  lighting  is 

L»ig  mg.  softness.  A room  lighted  from  one 

side— preferably  the  north — is  most  suitable.  Cross 
lighting  will  be  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  deal 
with.  Direct  sunlight  must  be  excluded. 

The  subject  should  not  be  placed  too  near  the 
window,  or  harsh  results  will  be  obtained.  About 
eight  or  ten  feet  will  be  found  convenient  in  a good 
light.  Bright  light  may  be  subdued  by  blinds  or 
curtains.  A sheet  of  white  card  for  use  as  a reflector 
on  the  shadow  side  will  prevent  the  spoiling  of  a 
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picture  by  too  much  contrast  between  its  two  sides. 

Light  must  not  fall  directly  from  the  front,  or 
there  will  be  an  absence  of  shadow  relief,  nor  from 
behind  or  the  subject  will  all  be  in  shadow  or  sil- 
houette. 

The  best  time  of  day  is  determined  by  the  season. 
In  winter  the  work  is  only  possible  for  a shoi't 
period  before  or  after  noon.  In  summer  the  most 
suitable  light  is  found  some  hours  before  and  after 
noon,  although  good  work  may  be  done  in  the 
brighter  light  of  mid-day,  if  the  light  be  subdued  or 
the  subject  be  moved  farther  from  the  window. 

n 1 - A fairly  large  selection  of  back- 

Backgroynds.  grounds  will  be  required.  Nothing 
is  more  suitable  than  large  sheets  of  mounting 
papers,  which  can  be  obtained  in  many  tints  and 
surfaces  from  photographic  dealers.  These  may 
be  pinned  upon  a large  drawing  board.  It  will  be 
found  best  to  begin  with  a background  of  medium 
tint,  say  a grey  one,  which  will  appear  in  the 
picture  about  equal  in  depth  to  the  middle  tones  of 
the  subject.  It  will  then  tend  to  emphasize  both 
the  light  and  dark  tones.  White  and  black  back- 
grounds are  very  useful  for  affording  contrasts, 
but  they  should  not  be  employed  until  the  worker 
has  had  some  experience. 

Cloth  and  other  similar  materials  may  be  used  as 
backgrounds,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  there 
are  no  folds  or  creases,  or  the  picture  will  be 
spoiled. 

Backgrounds  showing  patterns  or  figures  are  not, 
as  a rule,  advisable,  although  they  may  sometimes 
be  used  when  the  subject  is  very  simple  in 
character.  The  background  must,  however,  be 
subdued  in  tone,  so  that  the  pattern  does  not 
become  obtrusive. 

The  appearance  of  gradation  in  the  background 
may  be  secured  by  tilting  it,  or  by  turning  one 
edge  towards  the  light.  In  such  cases  the  lighter 
portion  should  be  at  one  side  or  at  the  top,  but 
never  at  the  bottom. 

The  background  should  be  placed  so  far  from  the 
subject  that  it  is  out  of  focus  or  the  picture  may 
have  a spotty,  granular  appearance,  and  shadows 
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will  be  produced  which  are  difficult  to  manage 
successfully. 

« ..  There  are  various  ways  in  which 

Supporting  the  flowers  may  be  supported 

r lowers.  during  the  exposure.  Compara- 

tively close  arrangements  of  a few  daffodils, 
narcissi  or  similar  flowers  may  be  conveniently 
held  in  narrow-necked  vases  or  flasks.  They  may 
be  held  in  the  required  positions  by  using  fragments 
of  stalk  as  wedges,  or  pads  of  cotton  wool.  The 
flask  can  be  left  out  of  the  picture. 

The  flowers  may  also  be  fixed  in  jars  of  moist 
sand  or  earth.  A long  strip  of  sheet  lead  which 
can  be  bent  into  any  shape  forms  a very  good  flower 
holder. 

For  sprays  or  branches,  as  of  hawthorn  or  wild 
roses,  a clipstand  used  by  chemists  for  holding  tubes, 
etc.,  is  very  convenient,  since  it  has  movements  in 
all  directions. 

p Flowers  should  never  be  photo- 

rreparatioft  graphed  immediately  after  they  are 
^ . gathered,  as  they  will  droop  con- 

Arrangcmcnt.  siderably,  and  the  picture  will  show 
movement.  They  should  be  picked  in  the  early 
morning  before  the  sun  is  hot  and  placed  in  slightly 
warmed  water  in  a cool,  dull  room. 

In  grouping  the  flowers  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  all  should  be  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  or  it 
will  be  impossible  to  secure  sharp  focus  without 
using  a very  small  stop.  (Fig.  11).  A fan-like  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  is  therefore  advisable.  (Fig.  10). 

The  subject  should  be  well  examined  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  removal  of  leaves  or  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  branches  or  petals  will  improve  the  com- 
position. Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  flower  is  not  destroyed. 

Fine  wire  may  be  used  in  making  flowers  take 
the  required  position,  and  occasionally  it  may  be 
necessary  to  support  heavy  blooms  by  means  of 
the  stiff  wire  “ stubs  ” used  by  florists.  Such  helps 
must  not  be  noticeable  in  the  finished  picture,  and 
they  must  not  be  used  so  as  to  give  the  slightest 
appearance  of  stiffness.  It  is  best  to  do  without 
these  devices  if  the  desired  result  can  be  obtained 
by  any  other  means. 
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Few  rules  for  the  composition  of  flower  groups 
can  be  given.  The  worker  must  rely  mainly  upon 
his  own  good  taste.  The  following  hints  may  bo 
useful : — 

(1)  Avoid  crowding  the  subject  into  close  masses 
or  making  the  flowers  too  large  for  the  picture 
space.  (2)  As  in  groups  of  figures  a pyramidal 
arrangement  is  usually  pleasing.  The  apex  of  the 
pyramid  must  not  be  at  the  bottom  or  the  group 
will  appear  top  heavy.  The  pyramid  must  not  be 
too  regular  or  formal  in  shape.  (3)  The  main  line 
of  the  picture  should  not  divide  it  into  two  equal 
portions,  either  vertically  (a),  horizontally  (b),  or 
diagonally  (c).  Pronounced  lines  may  be  made  to 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


bend  out  of  these  formal  positions.  (4)  The  com- 
position must  not  have  two  main  lights,  or  the  eye 
will  move  from  one  to  the  other,  and  remain  with 
neither.  One  or  three  lights  will  form  a restful 
composition.  The  lights  must  not  fall  near  the 
edges  of  the  picture.  (5)  Care  must  be  taken  that 
all  the  flowers  are  not  facing  the  camera  or  the 
result  is  lacking  in  interest.  It  is  easy  to  arrange 
that  every  flower  in  the  group  presents  a different 
aspect.  (6)  If  the  picture  is  to  include  a vase  or 
a bowl,  this  must  be  carefully  selected.  It  should 
have  no  harsh  contrasts  of  colour ; no  pattern  so 
striking  as  to  take  attention  from  the  flowers  ; 
and  no  surfaces  (as  in  brightly  glazed  earthenware 
and  cut  glass)  which  will  strongly  reflect  the  light 
and  form  the  highest  lights  of  the  i^icture. 

The  vase  or  jar  chosen  should  be  appropriate  to 
the  subjects.  For  instance,  common  grasses  and 
field  flowers  are  out  of  place  in  elaborate  vessels. 
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FLOWER  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


. . - The  worker  will  find  it  convenient 

Position  ot  arrange  liis  camera,  subject  and 

Camera,  etc.  background  on  a moderately  long 
table  placed  parallel  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  window 
and  at  a suitable  distance  from  it. 

The  background  (B)  may 
be  supported  on  an  easel 
or  pinned  to  a board 
propped  up  with  boxes  or 
books.  The  subject  (S)  is 
placed  at  a suitable  dis- 
tance in  front  of  it  and  the 
reflector  (R)  arranged  so 
as  to  give  the  effect  de- 
sired. The  camera  (C)  is 
placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  and  is  supported 
so  that  its  baseboard  is 
about  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  subject. 
Many  variations  of  light- 
ing may  be  obtained  by 
moving  the  camera  slightly 
to  the  left  or  right,  or  by 
altering  the  inclination  of 
the  table  to  the  window. 

IP  . Owing  to  the  comparative  dulness 

focussing.  light  it  will  generally  bo 

necessary  to  focus  with  the  largest  stop  available. 
Fix  upon  a point  about  midway  between  the  front 
and  back  of  the  group,  and  focus  this  sharply.  If 
it  cannot  be  distinctly  seen,  place  upon  it  a small 
white  card,  upon  which  is  a well-defined  letter  or 
figure,  and  focus  upon  this.  The  aperture  of  the 
lens  can  then  be  gradually  lessened  until  all  parts 
of  the  subject  are  sufficiently  sharp.  If  the  flowers 
have  been  arranged  according  to  the  advice  given 
above,  a smaller  stop  than  //16  should  not  usually 
be  needed. 


It  is  well  to  get  the  subject  sharply  focussed  all 
over.  In  rare  cases  some  slight  diffusion  in  the 
finished  result  may  be  advisable,  but  this  can  be 
obtained  by  any  one  of  the  well-known  devices 
used  in  printing ; for  instance,  by  the  interposition 
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Exposure  and 
Development. 


of  a sheet  of  thin  celluloid  between  negative  and 
printing  paper. 

The  exposure  is  best  estimated,  at 
least  at  first,  by  using  one  of  the 
standard  patterns  of  metei'.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  object  is  very 
near,  the  camera  has  to  be  racked  out  so  that  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  plate  is  greater 
than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  give  more  than  the  normal 
exposure  indicated  by  the  meter.  If  the  distance 
between  lens  and  plate  is  times  the  focal  length, 
the  exposure  should  be  about  twice  the  normal ; 
if  the  distance  is  twice  the  focal  length,  the 
necessary  exposure  is  about  four  times  the  normal. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a guide  to  the  exposure 
required,  since  light  varies  so  much  in  different 
rooms.  The  following  exposures  have  been  found 
to  be  correct.  They  were  all  made  at  a distance  of 
about  8 feet  from  a north  window  in  a rather  dark 
room,  using  a plate  of  a speed  of  about  200  H.  and 
D.,  and  a screen  which  increased  the  exposure 
about  4 times : — 


(a)  Daffodils,  11  a.m.  in  April ; F.  16,  8 minutes. 

(b)  Narcissi,  11  a.m.  in  May ; F.  11,  .3  minutes. 

(c)  Solomon’s  Seal,  3-15  p.m.  in  June  ; F.  16,  24j  minutes. 

In  cases  of  doubt  give  a generous  exposure,  so  as 
to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  delicate  shades  on  the 
petals.  Under-exposed  flower  negatives  are  quite 
useless. 

Until  experience  has  been  gained  the  photo- 
grapher will  find  it  a good  plan  to  develop 
immediately  after  the  exposure.  If  the  result  is 
unsatisfactory  another  attempt  can  be  made. 
Many  future  failures  could  be  prevented  if  the 
worker  would  at  first  set  himself  to  make  a 
number  of  trials,  varying  the  time  of  exposure, 
the  strength  of  the  developer,  and  the  length  of 
development. 

Particulars  of  all  exposures  made  should  be 
carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  state  plate 
used,  time  of  day,  actinometer  time,  stop  used, 
whether  screen  was  used,  exposure  given,  and  the 
character  of  the  result. 
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The  object  in  development  should  be  to  secure  a 
negative  full  of  detail,  but  devoid  of  very  strong 
contrasts.  The  quantity  of  reducer  used  should 
therefore  be  kept  down,  and  the  solution  some- 
what diluted.  The  worker  will  probably  be  able 
to  get  the  best  result  by  using  the  developer  to 
which  he  is  most  accustomed.  If  he  should  prefer 
to  use  a special  developer  for  this  class  of  work, 
rodinal  can  be  strongly  recommended.  One  part 
of  rodinal  to  40  parts  of  water  will  give  good 
results. 

Development  should  not  be  prolonged,  or  harsh 
results  will  be  obtained.  It  should  be  stopped  at 
about  the  same  time  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
a good  portrait  or  architectural  negative.  For 
the  guidance  of  those  who  use  the  time  system 
of  development,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  the 
worker  takes  6 as  his  factor  for  the  development 
of  a landscape  negative,  he  will  find  4 or  4J 
satisfactory  for  a flower  subject,  a developer  of 
the  same  strength  being  used. 

. If  the  instructions  given  above  are 
i ♦ observed,  a good  printing  negative 

ireaiment.  should  be  secured  without  further 

treatment  being  necessary.  As  excessive  contrast 
is,  however,  the  fault  most  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  beginner  s results,  it  is  well  to  mention  the 
value  of  ammonium  persulphate  as  a reducer  to  the 
flower  photographer.  This  substance  has  the 
greatest  action  on  the  densest  parts  of  the  negative, 
and  therefore  reduces  contrast.  After  hypo  has 
been  thoroughly  removed  from  the  negative,  it 
should  be  immersed  in  a 2 per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  persulphate  until  the  effect  desired  is 
attained.  For  only  slight  reduction  a solution  of 
half  this  strength  is  sufiicient.  Five  minutes  in  a 
5 per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  followed 
by  a thorough  washing,  completes  the  operation, 
p . ..  Flower  photographs  are  best  printed 

rm  mg.  papers  of  smooth,  but  not  glossy, 

surface.  Probably  nothing  is  better  than  carbon 
(brown  or  warm  black)  transferred  to  a smooth, 
thin  paper.  Platinotype  also  gives  excellent  results, 
and  self-toning  P.O.P.,  matt  surface,  suits  some 
subjects  admirably. 
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Summary. 


In  conclusion,  the  following  points 
may  be  repeated  and  emphasised,  as 
their  observance  will  enable  the  worker  to  avoid 
the  beginner’s  most  common  faults  : — 

(1)  Secure  soft  lighting. 

(2)  Strive  after  simplicity  of  arrangement  and 

tasteful  grouping,  avoiding  overcrowd- 


mg. 

(3)  Give  a liberal  exposure,  so  as  to  secure  soft 

negatives  with  full  shadow  detail. 

(4)  Develop  with  a diluted  solution  not  too 

strong  in  reducer. 

(5)  Avoid  over-development. 

(d)  Carefully  record  all  exposures  and  compare 
the  results  obtained. 


Suggestions  on  Flower  and 
F rul t Photography. 

By  HENRY  W.  CHAPMAN. 


ri 


I 


CANTs^OT  understand  why  more  photo- 
graphers do  not  take  up  this  most 

M fascinating  branch  of  work. 

Its  possibilities  are  almost  unlimited.  The 
I beginner  may  make  quite  pleasing  pictures 
I from  a single  spray  of  flowers,  or  a basket 

of  fruit,  and  advance  step  by  step  to 
the  most  difficult  rendering  of  texture  and  colour 
values. 


Control.  In  no  other  branch  of  photography  has 
the  artist  such  absolute  control  over  the  massing  of 
his  light  and  shades.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  make 
the  most  of  what  Nature  i)rovides,  as  is  the  land- 
scape worker,  nor,  as  in  architectural  work,  to 
accept  the  design  of  the  architect.  He  must  build 
to  his  own  design. 

The  Camera  should  rack  out  to,  at  least,  twice 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used.  A triple  extension 
camera  which  racks  out  from  the  back  also,  has  the 
great  advantage  of  allowing  the  size  of  the  image 
to  be  altered  on  the  focussing  screen  without 
moving  the  tripod. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  FLOWER^AND  FRUIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Lens  should  be  of  rather  short  focus,  say, 

5 J to  6J  inches  for  half-plate.  If  a new  lens  is  to 
be  bought  (and  the  pocket  is  deep  enough)  by  all 
means  let  it  be  one  of  the  newer  types  of  anastig- 
mats  which  possess  a very  flat  field. 

Orthochromatic  Plates  (or  films)  are  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  if  plates  are  used  they  should  be 
backed.  For  most  subjects  a “ light  filter  ” or  colour 
screen  will  be  necessary. 

Colour  Filters. — When  the  colour  luminosities  of 
the  flowers  are  fairly  even,  a light  yellow  screen, 
increasing  the  exposure  or  3 times,  is  quite 
sufficient,  but,  when  the  contrast  is  greater,  a much 
darker  screen  will  be  required.  With  combinations 
of  light  green  and  yellow,  the  screen  may  be 
omitted  with  advantage.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  possible  to  over-correct  by  an  unsuitable 
colour  filter. 

The  Negative  should  be  kept  somewhat  thin : to 
this  end  the  developer  should  be  well  diluted.  If 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  contrast,  one  ounce  of 
developer  (as  given  in  plate-makers’  formula)  may 
have  from  3 to  6 ounces  of  water  added  ; this  will 
bring  out  all  the  detail  in  the  shadows,  without 
giving  too  much  density  in  the  high-lights. 

However  white  a flower  may  be,  it  must  never 
be  rendered  as  pure  white  paper,  or  it  at  once  looses 
all  suggestion  of  texture. 

The  Background. — Nothing  is  better  than  the 
large  sheets  of  tinted  mounting  paper,  they  are 
easily  pinned  to  a support  and  continued  for  the  fore- 
ground, or  the  foreground  maybe  of  a different  shade. 

As  the  paper  is  very  cheap  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  a good  long  range  of  neutral  tints  at  hand ; 
then  the  most  suitable  tone  for  each  subject  may 
be  chosen  and  verifled  by  experiment. 

Many  fine  and  artistic  effects  can  be  obtained  by 
graduating  or  clouding  the  background — using  dry 
powdered  charcoal,  chalk  and  a pellet  of  cotton 
wool.  It  will  sometimes  hai^pen  that,  while  the 
background  is  quite  suitable  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  subject,  some  portion  may  merge  into  it  and 
thus  loose  its  tone  value.  This  may  be  overcome 
by  locally  raising  or  lowering  the  tone  of  the  back- 
ground as  required  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
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As  a rule  we  may  assume  the  background  should 
be  of  such  a colour,  that  the  higher  and  lower  tone 
are  thrown  into  relief  and  the  half-tone  approxi- 
mately repeats  it. 

If  the  vase  or  receptacle  used  to  hold  the  flowers 
is  to  appear  in  the  print,  it  should  be  a plain  one, 
of  subdued  colour. 

When  the  flowers  and  foliage  form  the  high-light 
and  half-tone,  then  the  vase  may  make  the  lower 
tones ; but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  better  that  it 
should  repeat  the  tone  of  the  background. 

In  shape  it  should  correspond  to  the  flowers, 
viz.,  upright  for  tall  and  bowl  shaped  for  dwarf 
flowers.  In  proportion  it  should  be  about  half  the 
height  of  the  flowers  it  is  to  hold. 

Some  very  graceful  lines  and  curves  may  be 
formed  by  the  long,  fine  stems  which  many  flowers 
possess,  showing  through  a transparent  glass 
receptacle.  If  a piece  of  fine  wire  is  passed  up  the 
stems  they  may  be  made  to  take  and  retain  any 
line  or  curve  desired. 

This  method  of  wiring  is  also  very  useful  when 
a few  flowers  are  to  be  photographed  without 
visible  accessories.  A narrow  strip  of  lead  is  coiled 
round  the  ends  of  the  stems  and  stood  in  a shallow 
dish  of  water. 

When  photographing  wild  flowers  avoid 
elaborate  vases  ; a glass  jam  or  pickle  jar  is  more 
in  harmony. 

Arrangement. — In  no  branch  of  photography 
does  composition  play  a more  important  part  than 
in  the  one  under  consideration.  I therefore 
strongly  advise  the  reader  to  digest  the  contents 
of  the  “Pictorial  Composition”  number  of  The 
Practical  Photographer. 

Avoid  overcrowding,  and  aim  at  simplicity ; 
concentrate  the  high-lights,  and  place  them  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  dark  tones  in  a strong 
position  on  the  focussing  screen. 

Texture. — The  rendering  of  texture  is  a very 
difficult  thing,  and  I think  it  depends  largely  on 
the  lighting.  If  the  surface  is  rough  use  a some- 
what strong  sidelight.  For  the  delicate  semi- 
transparent petals  (say  of  the  Narcissus)  a strong 
light  coming  somewhat  from  the  rear  and  sui^ple- 
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mented  by  a lesser  front  light  would  give  a more 
truthful  rendering  of  this  most  difficult  class.  The 
background  also  may  help  us ; a rough  one 
emphasising  the  smooth  and  satin-like  surfaces,  by 
contrast ; a smoother  surface  of  background  fulfil- 
ling a like  office  for  flowers  of  a rougher  texture. 
Fig.  24. 

The  texture  of  the  printing  paper  is  also  of  great 
importance,  and  should  be  carefully  chosen. 


Riverside  Flower  Photography. 


By  LEONARD  H.  WEST,  LL.D. 


T 


HE  notes  which  follow  are  intended  to 
give  a few  hints  as  to  photographing 
riverside  flowers  in  their  natural  haunts, 
and  with  their  natural  surroundings. 

Riverside  Flowers. — Most  rivers  or 
streams  of  more  than  very  small  pro- 
portions, afford  a wonderful  profusion 
of  wild  flowers  well  worthy  of  the  photographer’s 
attention.  As  early  as  April  we  may  find  the 
yellow  Daffodil — the  most  noted  being  on  the 
Duddon  of  the  Lake  District — the  white  Wood 
Anemone,  the  yellow  Primrose,  and  Marsh  Mari- 
gold. In  June  we  have  the  Water  Lilies,  the  yellow 
variety  being  the  commoner,  but  the  white  flower 
is  to  be  met  with  on  a few  rivers,  and  in  great 
profusion  on  some  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.  Then 
come  the  yellow  Iris,  red  Robin,  blue  Cranesbill, 
and  Campanulas  varying  from  white  to  blue 
according  to  situation.  By  July  or  August  the 
white  feathery  Meadowsweet  is  with  us,  and  some- 
times is  still  flowering  in  November,  the  f)urple 
Loosestrife,  yellow  Loosestrife,  and  the  yellow  and 
abundant  Ragwort,  and  its  yellow  relation.  Tansy, 
purple  Willow  Herb,  and  mauve-grey  Valerians. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  reeds  are  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  a few  even  possess  flowers,  for 
example,  the  Flowering  Rush  (white  and  rose  pink) 
and  the  Burr  Reed  (green). 

Plates,  etc. — Isochromatic  plates  (or  films)  must  be 
used,  and  in  most  cases  a yellow  screen  or  ray  filter. 
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As  will  be  observed  from  the  above  list,  yellow 
predominates.  yellow  screen  involving  a multi- 
plication of  about  five  times  normal  exposure  gives 
the  best  results.  This  would  in  some  cases,  however, 
over-correct,  e.g.,  bluebells  would  be  merged  in  the 
surrounding  greens. 

Exposure, — It  follows  from  the  above  remarks 
that  a quiet  day  must  be  chosen  for  the  work. 
My  exposures  have  varied  from  t to  6 seconds,  but 
even  the  shorter  of  these  would  be  too  long  to 
enable  any  but  very  rigid  flowers  (and  most  wild 
flowers  are  not  such)  to  be  photographed.  On 
most  days,  however,  if  there  be  a breeze,  it  will 
momentarily  moderate  from  time  to  time.  If  all  is 
ready  and  the  photogra,pher  stands  bulb  in  hand 
watching  the  most  lively  stem,  an  ox^portunity  may 
be  seized. 

Light. — Afternoon  on  a bright  day  is  probably 
the  best  time  for  johotography  of  riverside  flowers 
in  situ,  and  a|3art  from  the  flowers  themselves,  this 
will  be  likely  too  secure  better  effects  of  light  and 
shade  in  river  background,  than  would  the  glare  of 
midday. 

The  Tripod. — Fortunately,  most  river  flowers  can 
be  photographed  from  the  banks,  where  a firm 
foothold  for  the  tripod  can  be  easily  secured. 
Occasionally  there  may  be  photographs  of,  say, 
white  water  lilies,  or  of  reeds  which  will  not  invovle 
the  use  of  a ray  filter,  v/liich  can  be  taken  from  a 
boat,  but,  of  course,  a small  boat  is  far  too  unstable 
for  the  use  of  a trixiod.  If  there  be  flowers  to  be 
photograxihed  which  involve  more  than  about  1/20 sc. 
exposure,  and  can  only  be  taken  from  the  river,  they 
will  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with  unless  the  river  is 
shallow  enough  to  allow  us  to  plant  our  tripod  in 
its  bed.  These  case ; happily  are  very  few,  it 
generally  being  found  that  flowers  taken  from  the 
bank  stand  out  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
those  taken  from  the  river.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  too  often  lost  in  the  x^i'of^^sion  of  their 
green  surroundings.  Figs.  37-38. 
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Flower  Photography. 
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Backgrounds. 


By  CARINE  CADBY. 

N the  photography  of  flowers  there  are 
different  ideals,  and  what  one  would 
recommend  to  the  worker  whose  object  is 
. . to  obtain  a correct  botanical  specimen 
I ’ would  hardly  apply  to  him,  whose  aim  is  to 
get  a decorative  design.  However,  there  is 
" one  point  upon  which  all  flower  photo- 
graphers will  be  able  to  agree,  namely— that  their 
subject,  the  flower  or  group  of  flowers,  should  take 
the  most  important  place  in  their  photograph,  and 
that  nothing  should  vie  with  it  in  attracting 
attention.  But  after  this  the  paths  of  flower 
photographers  divide. 

After  the  subject  the  first  thing  to 
consider  is  the  background,  and 
whatever  be  its  tone,  it  is  almost  essential  that  it 
should  be  plain.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  such 
an  important  thing  to  accentuate  the  form  of  the 
flower,  seeing  that  the  reproduction  of  its  colour  is 
beyond  the  camera’s  capabilities.  It  is  advisable 
to  remember  this  when  selecting  subjects,  and  to 
choose  those  with  graceful  shapes,  and  which  do 
not  rely  at  all  on  colour  for  their  beauty,  and  to 
have  a background  that  does  not  offer  too  great  a 
contrast.  For  not  too  strong  and  dark  subjects,  a 
white  background  seems  the  best  to  show  u]3  the 
charm  of  the  form  d flowers. 

If  the  subject  be  small  a large  white  card  or 
piece  of  drawing  paper  fastened  to  a board  will 
serve  the  purpose,  and  for  larger  subjects  a sheet 
— with  the  creases  ironed  out — can  be  hung  up. 
But  I should  advise  those  who  are  serious  over  this 
work  to  get  an  ordinary  photographic  background, 
and  paint  it  with  flat  white  paint.  They  will  find 
it  invaluable  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Naturally,  we  all  want  to  photograph  flowers  as 
we  see  them,  and  as  to  most  of  us  they  appear 
light,  ephemeral,  dainty  objects,  it  will  not  do  to 
represent  them  looking  dark,  solid,  or  heavy. 
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Although  on  occasions  a toned  background  is 
useful,  I would  recommend  only  very  rarely  a 
really  dark  one.  For  fairly  small  subjects  those 
papers  now  so  much  used  for  mounting  photo- 
graphs make  very  good  backgrounds.  If  a Michelet 
or  coarse  Whatman  be  used  and  the  negative 
printed  in  bromide,  it  gives  quite  the  effect  of  a 
delicate  pencil  drawing  on  drawing  paper. 

fy  ...  Composition,  with  the  camera  as  a 

^composition.  i^^edium,  is  a difficult  matter.  The 
lens  is  so  uncompromising,  and  will  only  draw  the 
thing  exactly  as  it  is,  so  that  one  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject.  Also 
when  grouping  or  posing  flowers  one  must  not 
trust  to  one’s  own  eyes,  but  must  take  continual 
dives  under  the  focussing  cloth  to  see  how  the 
subject  is  composing  on  the  ground  glass.  I think 
a good  many  failures  are  accounted  for  by  workers 
not  realising  how  totally  different  the  composition 
will  look  through  the  lens. 

In  any  scheme  of  floral  decoration  it  is  wise  not 
to  be  too  ambitious  and  to  keep  to  simplicity.  A 
simple  design  cannot  possibly  go  far  wrong,  but  to 
attempt  a complicated  one  needs  not  only  a certain 
knowledge  of  Art  and  the  rules  of  design,  but  also 
a very  thorough  understanding  of  the  vagaries  of 
the  camera.  Even  then  it  is  a risk,  for  to  make  a 
flower  look  studied  and  laboured  is  to  have  failed 
in  suggesting  its  nature. 

As  a rule,  a little  pruning  and  also  sometimes 
adding  is  necessary  if  one’s  aim  be  to  secure  design 
and  not  botanical  accuracy ; for  instance,  a little 
judicious  cutting  away  of  leaves  and  stalks  from 
the  “ branch  study  ” would  have  materially 
improved  the  shape  and  made  a more  pleasing 
design.  The  hop  trail  was  more  fortunate,  and 
wanted  barely  any  manipulation  before  it  could  be 
photographed.  It  is  seldom  Nature  gives  one  a 
subject  with  such  even  balance. 

In  taking  the  Christmas  Rose,  composition  was 
not  considered.  It  was  merely  an  experiment  to 
photograph  a dead  white  flower  against  a white 
background,  and  to  give  a little  idea  of  the 
different  textures.  Fig.  4. 
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The  fault  of  many  flower  studies  is  that  they  are 
too  “ tight  ” and  lack  the  looseness  that  a pencil  or 
brush  is  able  to  give  them.  With  the  idea  of 
avoiding  this  prim  tightness  by  filling  up  the  plate, 
an  experiment  was  made  with  “ Roses.”  With  any 
particular  aim  something  has  always  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  how  much  “ composition  ” went  by  the 
board  in  this  instance,  the  reader  can  see  for  him- 
self. 


Arrangement. 


As  form  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  strong  shadows 
ruin  its  outline,  it  is  well  to  avoid  them  by  placing 
the  subject  a certain  distance  from  the  back- 
ground. The  lighting  cannot  receive  too  much 
consideration,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to 
photograph  flowers  indoors,  where  it  is  more  under 
control.  A great  difference  can  be  made  in  shifting 
the  position  of  the  subject,  which  must  never  be 
too  near  a window,  and  by  pulling  a blind  up  or 
down. 


The  days  when  a vase  and  tablecloth  of  ornate 
pattern  were  the  inevitable  accessories  to  a flower 
photograph  are  luckily  over.  But  with  the 
banishing  of  these  relics  of  a barbarous  past,  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  one’s  subject  becomes 
obvious.  There  is  the  background  and  here  is  the 
flower — how  are  they  to  be  placed  ? 

If  we  do  not  mind  our  design  running  out — -or 
rather  in — to  the  picture,  the  simplest  way  seems 
to  fix  our  subject  into  the  neck  of  a bottle.  If  a 
row  or  frieze  of  flowers  is  wanted,  a cardboard 
with  a row  of  holes  bored  about  the  size  of  the 
stems  is  very  useful. 

If  these  methods  do  not  suit  our  scheme  there  is 
another  way  of  suspending  the  flower  from  above, 
by  cotton  the  same  colour  as  the  background,  and 
held  steady  by  two  other  cottons  fastened  to 
objects  at  the  side.  An  easy  way  to  arrange  this 
is  to  nail  two  pieces  of  wood — about  3 feet  long — 
horizontally  to  each  of  the  supports  of  the  back- 
ground. If  a rod  is  placed  across  these,  any 
cottons  can  be  fastened  to  it,  and  quite  a long 
design  can  be  easily  and  safely  suspended. 
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Adaptation. 

serve  a decorative 


In  these  days  of  applied  art  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  make  photography 
and  useful  purpose.  Photo- 
graphy itself  knows  well  enough  how  to  be  useful, 
but  artistic  photography  is  not  easily  coerced  into 
serving  an  api^lied  decorative  purpose. 


Perhaps  that  branch  of  our  craft  which  can 
easiest  be  used  for  such  a means,  is  Flower 
Photography.  Being  more  simple  and  less  ambi- 
tious, it  does  not  so  soon  become  wearisome  if  it 
meets  the  eye  too  often. 


Its  value  for  Christmas  and  other  cards  is  well 
known,  it  will  also  make  attractive  menu  cards 
and  book  plates.  It  can  be  used  as  designs  for 
textile  fabrics,  wall-papers,  and  glass,  and  many 
other  materials  that  need  a more  or  less  conven- 
tional pattern. 


The  illustration  shows  how  a flower  study  has 
been  adapted  to  make  part  of  a design  for  a book 
cover. 


, Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fruitful 

Where  most  sources  of  failure  with  flower 

Pictures  Fail.  photography  lies  in  the  almost 
universal  fear  of  being  original.  8o  conservative 
and  conventional  are  we,  that  we  instinctively  dread 
trying  fresh  methods.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
matter  about  obtaining  new  subjects,  the  thing  is 
to  use  our  own  initiative  and  photograph  them  in 
a different  way.  Why  so  many  flower  studies  are 
interesting  seems  to  me,  because  they  are  so  very 
like  other  flower  studies.  One  would  not  advise  a 
seeking  after  eccentricity,  but  a treatment  that 
shows  individual  thought,  for,  after  all,  we  probably 
all  see  the  flower  differently. 


Another  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  too  lavish  use  of  our  models.  “ A wealth  of 
blossom  ” sounds  well  enough  on  paper  and  is  quite 
delightful  in  reality,  but  it  is  not  the  camera’s  /or^c 
to  portray  it.  Figure  study,  rather  than  groups, 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  flower  photographer  ; and, 
at  least,  the  former  should  be  mastered  before  the 
latter  is  attempted. 
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Supplementary  Notes 
on  Flower  Photography. 

By  STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  B.A. 


Tinted  Focussing  Screen.-— As  in  photo- 
graphy we  treat  with  shapes  and 
formations,  and  not  with  colours,  it  is 
often  a good  plan,  especially  for  the 
beginner,  to  discard  the  ordinary 
ground-glass  focussing  screen  in  favour 
of  one  slightly  tinted.  A pale  shade 
of  blue  will  probably  be  of  most  assistance.  This 
will  ^neutralize  the  vivid  hues  of  the  flowers,  amd 
better  enable  us  to  centre  our  attention  on  the 
shapes. 

Aim  at  Simplicity. — Overcrowding  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  mistakes.  To  safeguard  against  it, 
begin  by  placing  a single  flower  in  position,  and 
note  its  effect  on  the  screen.  Then  add  a second 
and  note  the  appearance  of  that.  Then  use  a third, 
a fourth,  and  so  on  each  time,  going  back  to  the 
screen  to  see  if  the  group  seems  complete.  Be 
careful  that  further  blooms  are  not  added  when 
once  the  arrangement  looks  attractive. 


Whatever  number  of  flowers  are  used  they 
should  all  be  in  different  attitudes.  Each  should 
tell  us  something  of  its  nature  that  the  othei’s  do 
not.  In  this  way  interest  is  aroused  and  main- 
tained. 

Very  often  a damaged  or  dying  spray  will  help 
to  make  the  picture  more  realistic.  A stem  bent 
out  of  shape,  or  a flower  artfully  thrown  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  vase,  prove  useful  subterfuges  ; but 
remember  that  no  arrangement  is  good  that 
appeai-s  arranged. 

To  overcome  stiff  and  awkward  posing  the 
beginner  is  advised  to  spend  a few  half-hours 
experimenting  with  a bunch  of  flowers,  and  noting 
the  changes  on  his  camei’a  screen.  If  he  has  at 
hand  a few  photographs,  the  lighting  and  group- 
ing of  which  he  can  approximately  imitate,  so  much 
the  better. 
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When  the  flowers  are  at  all  large  and  bright,  be 
careful  not  to  use  two  of  them.  One  will  do,  so 
will  three,  four,  or  more,  but  two  generally  lead  to 
failure.  The  eye  wanders  from  the  one  to  the  other 
and  never  finds  rest,  consequently  the  picture  is 
unsatisfactory.  Two  distinct  groups  of  blossoms 
are  also  to  be  avoided  for  the  same  reason. 

Study  the  Flowers  as  they  Grow  m Nature. — Much 
may  be  learnt  from  flowers  growing  in  their  natural 
surroundings.  No  amount  of  ingenious  posing  will 
make  a group  look  right  if  the  arrangements  are 
not  in  accordance  with  those  adopted  by  nature. 
A foxglove  should  be  made  to  point  boldly  up- 
right to  betoken  its  vigour ; a nasturtium  must 
curl  and  trail  to  emphasise  its  creeping  propensi- 
ties, and  pansies  will  seem  most  at  home  when 
huddled  together,  for  they  will  then  remind  us  of 
their  short  stalks. 

Imitate  Natural  Surroundings.  — It  is  often  a 
pleasant  task  to  imitate  the  natural  surroundings 
of  a flower.  The  primrose,  the  snowdrop  and  the 
common  daisy  are  just  a few  varieties  that  may 
be  conveniently  tried. 

Place  the  whole  plant,  preferably  with  three  or 
four  blossoms,  in  a large  piece  of  turf.  In  the  near 
background  arrange  some  foliage,  and  further  back 
hold  up  a blank  sheet  of  cream-coloured  cardboard 
to  block  out  extraneous  objects.  The  effect  is 
extremely  pleasing,  though  the  flowers  may  have 
to  be  taken  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale  than 
usual. 

Backgrounds.— Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  back- 
grounds that  have  from  time  to  time  been  sug- 
gested, there  is  probably  nothing  to  equal  pattern- 
less wall-paper.  With  three  or  four  rolls  of  different 
tints  almost  any  effect  may  be  secured.  A light 
green  and  a medium  chestnut  are  two  useful 
shades,  whilst,  of  course,  the  reverse  side  of  any 
sheet  does  admirably  for  white.  Never  select  a 
colour  that  comes  out  quite  white  or  quite  black. 
Ordinary  brown  paper,  often  recommended,  is 
usually  too  strong  and  patch}^.  Do  not  tear  lengths 
off  the  roll,  but  unwind  five  or  six  feet  and  pull 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  table  on  which  the  flowers  are 
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to  be  arranged.  Support  the  other  end  by  slipping 
an  iron  rod  through  the  roll,  and  fixing  it  to  the 
top  rung  of  a step-ladder  or  anything  else  at  hand. 
In  this  way  there  is  the  double  advantage  of  econo- 
mising paper,  and  also  of  having  the  background 
and  foreground  in  one  piece. 

See  that  the  chosen  tint  suits  the  flowers.  A 
colour  which  forms  a contrast  is  usually  to  be 
preferred  to  one  which  harmonises. 

Avoid  Monotony. — Do  not  always  use  a vase. 
Cut  slits  in  the  paper  background  and  insert  the 
stems  in  them.  Another  time  try  a box  full  of  wet 
sand,  or  bent  strips  of  lead.  Anything  conventional 
is  good. 

If  vases  of  transparent  glass  show  in  the  picture, 
they  should  not  be  filled  with  water,  as  the  angle  of 
refraction  makes  the  stalks  look  grotesque. 

A small  vase  standing  inside  or  behind  a large 
one  will  often  assist  in  keeping  a particular  flower 
in  position,  see  figures  44,  45. 


Fig.  44.  Fig.  45. 


Groups  should  be  arranged  compactly,  especially 
from  back  to  front.  Otherwise,  the  different  planes 
will  prove  troublesome  to  focus  correctly.  Stop 
down  as  much  as  permissible,  but  with  even  this 
certain  parts  may  be  indistinct.  It  is  often  possible, 
however,  to  throw  these  blurred  areas  on  to  an 
over-prominent  bowl  or  an  awkward  stalk,  and 
thus  tone  them  down. 

Shiny  vases  and  cut  glasses  give  a good  deal  of 
trouble.  If  the  offending  patches  be‘  dabbed  with 
a ball  of  soft  putty  the  glint  will  be  easily  overcome. 
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Avoid  Ecd  and  White  Flowers  in  the  same  group. — 

Flowers  of  widely  different  colours  must  never  be 
introduced  into  the  same  groupings,  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken.  A white  rose  requires  a 
short  exposure  compared  with  that  necessary  for 
a red  one.  How  shall  we  manage  then,  for  an 
intermediate  exposure  would  probably  suit  neither  ? 
It  is,  of  course,  just  possible  to  resort  to  local  work 
on  the  negative,  or  to  apply  a solution  of  bromide 
to  certain  parts  whilst  developing,  but  it  is  far 
better  to  keep  flowers  demanding  such  widely 
different  treatment  quite  separate. 

A brilliant  light  is  necessary  for  the  effective 
rendering  of  shades  of  red  ; but  is  almost  a 
hindrance  to  the  satisfactory  handling  of  white 
ones.  The  beautiful  half-tone  in  a white  flower 
is  lost  if  photographed  in  a strong  light. 

Shadows. — A great  deal  depends  on  the  shadows. 
Generally  speaking,  with  indoor  work  they  are  too 
black,  but  not  apparent  enough  where  outdoor 
pictures  are  concerned.  In  one  case  we  must 
modify,  and  in  the  other  accentuate  them.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  effect  the  former  is  to  use  a 
reflector  made  of  white  cardboard ; or,  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  a mirror  will  be  best. 

In  the  case  of  outdoor  photography,  our  best 
plan  will  be  to  erect  a two-sided  screen,  close  up  to 
the  group,  and  so  cut  off  half  the  rays  falling  on 
the  vase  and  flowers,  A clothes-horse  covered 
with  dark  cloth  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

Foliage. — Every  group  should,  as  a rule,  include 
some  foliage.  It  supplies  the  intermediate  planes 
of  light  and  shade  between  the  dark  background 
and  the  light  flowers,  or  vice-versa^  and  so  assists  in 
securing  a harmonius  effect.  Leaves  should  seldom 
be  allowed  to  stand  up  above  the  highest  blossoms. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  arrangement  of 
flowers  and  foliage  appears  stiff  and  rigid,  though 
in  all  other  respects  it  is  pleasing.  Obtain  a few 
stalks  of  tall,  wavy  grass,  and  work  them  into  the 
group.  Their  graceful  shapes  will  usually  supply 
the  necessary  curves  to  make  the  effect  a satis- 
factory whole. 
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Some  Notes  of  a Chat  with 
E.  Seymour. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 


measure  or  enmusiasm,  wnicn  is  rne  rrue 
secret  of  never  growing  old,  never  becoming 
wearied,  never  knowing  what  it  is  to  be 
disheartened.  Furthermore,  this  enthusiasm  is 
tempered  with  the  rare  power  of  taking  infinite 
pains — sparing  no  trouble,  time,  or  thought  in 
order  to  make  each  study  an  advance  upon  previous 
efforts,  by  giving  the  utmost  attention  to  little 
things. 

All  this  may  prompt  the  reader  to  expect  a 
description  of  complicated  piocedure,  with  costly 
apparatus.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Seymour’s  work 
is  done  with  the  most  homely  apparatus,  and  in 
the  simplest  manner,  thus  bringing  home  to  us 
once  again  the  old  truism  that  it  is  the  man  and 
not  the  tools  which  do  the  work.  He  uses  an 
ordinary  field  camera,  with  long  bellows.  This  is 
arranged  on  a level  with  his  object,  so  that  tilting 
the  camera  or  swinging  the  back  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
used.  With  a good  modern  lens  of  about  9 inch 
equivalent  focus,  his  whole-plate  camera  is  long 
enough  to  give  him  a life-sized  image  of  such  small 
objects  as  a bunch  of  gooseberries  or  currants. 
For  life-size  work  //22  is  the  usual  stop,  but  where 
the  image  is,  say,  only  half  or  quarter  the  size  of 
the  original,  then  fill  is  used. 

Orthochromatic  plates  and  a three  times  screen 
or  colour  filter  are  used.  Much  of  his  earlier  flower 
and  fruit  work  was  done  with  plates  not  backed ; 
but,  latterly,  he  is  using  backed  plates.  The 
exposures  in  a well-shaded  studio  with  //22  range 
from  one  to  two  minutes,  and  when  working  in  an 
ordinary  well-lighted  room,  they  may  be  put  down 
as  averaging  from  double  to  treble  those  in  the 
studio. 


N Mr.  Seymour,  we  have  a happy  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  go  to  make  a 
I deservedly  successful  worker.  First,  and 
foremost,  he  is  a true  amateur,  ^.e.,  he  is 
filled  with  a whole-hearted  love  for  his 
work.  To  this  must  be  added  an  enviable 
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Now,  as  to  his  ‘"sitters.”  The  stand  is  nothing 
more  elaborate  than  an  old  packing  case,  covered 
at  the  top  and  front  with  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper.  He 
uses  various  backgrounds, 
according  to  the  needs  of 
the  case.  These  he  makes 
by  pasting  a large  sheet  of 
slightly  rough  quiet  coloured 
crayon  |3aper  to  a sheet  of 
stout  card.  The  background 
is  then  fixed  to  a large  flat 
board,  by  means  of  a few 
tacks.  This  back  board  is 
kept  in  position  by  means 
of  a light  strut,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram. 

The  floral  “sitters”  are  now  attached  to  this 
background  by  means  of  long  black  pins,  and  so 
cunningly  placed  and  arranged  that  these  rests  are 
all  out  of  sight. 

One  of  the  troubles  of  every  flower  photographer 
is  the  movement  of  the  object  during  exposure. 
To  minimise  this,  a subject  with  a long  stalk  may 
be  fixed  in  position  as  before,  but  also  have  its  stalk 
reaching  down  into  a small  bottle  of  water,  and 
held  firmly  by  a plug  of  cotton  wool  in  the  neck 
of  the  bottle. 

Fyro-soda  is  still  his  favourite  developer.  He 
aims  at  a generous,  but  not  excessive  exposure, 
and  uses  onlyyi^s-^  enough  alkali  to  do  the  necessary 
work.  The  great  thing,  he  says,  is  to  stop  develop- 
ment at  the  right  moment.  What  one  should  aim 
at  is  delicacy,  gradation,  softness,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  have  just  a touch  of  brilliancy. 

How  admirably  he  adjusts  exposure  and  develop- 
ment may  be  seen  from  the  softness  and  brilliancy 
of  his  original  prints. 

Unfortunately,  a considerable  degree  of  the  charm 
of  these  is  inevitably  lost  in  the  process  of  repro- 
duction ; but,  still,  there  is  enough  to  show  the 
intelligent  observer  that  Mr.  Seymour  is  a master 
craftsman.  Figs.  12,  27. 

As  a hint  to  the  “ slap-dash  ” worker,  who  fires  off 
a dozen  plates  on  the  chance  of  one  being  passable, 
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let  us  tell  him  that  Mr.  Seymour  seldom,  indeed, 
uses  more  than  one  plate  on  a subject.  But,  before 
that  one  plate  is  exposed,  he  has  thought  out  his 
picture,  and  has  a clear  notion  in  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  wants  before  the  lens  is  uncapped. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  looking  at  quite 
a number  of  Seymour’s  studies,  and  have  been 
interested  to  notice  that  a marked  tendency  to  pay 
increased  attention  to  composition,  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  grace  of  outline,  and  breadth  of 
lighting  characterises  his  later  work. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  to  be  envied  in  having  an  invalu- 
able partner  in  his  work,  viz.,  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Seymour  not  only  takes  the  keenest  interest  in 
their  joint  studies,  and  acts  as  a severe  critic ; but 
also  gives  those  dainty  touches  which  we  can  only 
get  from  a lady’s  fingers.  Figs.  12,  27. 

Telephotography  of  Flowers,  Trees,  etc. 

By  ERNEST  MARRIAGE,  F.R.P.S. 

OR  all  kinds  of  telephotography  it  is  well 
to  have  a strong  camera.  Rigidity  is  of 
great  importance ; lightness,  therefore, 
should  not  have  the  first  consideration. 
The  older  form  of  square  camera,  having 
a solid  front  and  focussing  from  the  back, 
is  more  suitable  than  the  modern  light 
landscape  camera,  with  tapering  bellows.  The  front 
of  the  former  will  take  a large  lens,  if  desired, 
when  required  for  special  work  ; but  for  occasional 
work,  when  the  telephotographer  only  proposes  to 
use  his  rectilinear  or  anastigmat  lens  with  a 
negative  attachment,  the  latter  pattern  may  fufil 
his  requirements.  A tilting  table  may  be  a conveni- 
ence, more  especially  when  taking  the  flowers, 
foliage,  or  fruit  of  trees,  but  with  the  majority  of 
subjects  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  outfit.  The 
tripod  must  be  firm  and  reliable. 

The  lens  I should  recommend  for  a half-plate 
camera  would  consist  of  a 6-inch  ordinary  lens,  the 
more  rapid  it  is  the  better;  the  open  aperture  should 
not  be  less  than  /8 ; it  need  not  be  anastigmatic. 
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The  negative  lens  should  not  be  of  less  than  3 inches 
focal  length  ; in  fact,  a 4-inch  negative  would  prove 
more  useful. 

The  ordinary  colour  lens  screen  holder, if  arranged 
to  work  behind  the  lens,  is  not  available  for  a 
telephoto  lens  if  the  lens  projects  to  any  appreciable 
extent  inside  the  camera. 

A simple  screen  holder  is 
shown  in  Fig.  47.  A piece 
of  short  brass  wire  is  bent 
round  two-thirds  of  a circle, 
to  clip  on  to  the  setting  of 
the  negative  lens,  and  the 
ends  are  turned  up  to  make 
tAVo  hooks.  A square  screen 
rides  securely  if  placed  Avith 
one  corner  downwards  be-  ’ 

tAveen  the  hooks.  This  screen  holder  can 
extemporised  with  a hair-pin,  if  need  arises. 

Telephotography  is  most  obviously  useful  to  the 
student  of  floAvers  Avhen  aquatic  or  marsh-loAung 
plants  haA^e  to  be  dealt  Avith.  Flowers  floating  on 
AA^ater,  such  as  water  lilies  or  yelloAv  water  iris, 
standing  AAuth  a sheet  of  Avater  betAveen  them  and 
the  camera,  require  special  care  to  avoid  glaring 
high-lights.  If  possible,  the  camera  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  background  is  dark,  e.g.,  some  tall 
trees  or  even  bushes ; the  reflections  of  these  in 
the  Avater  Avill  not  be  obtrusive.  The  Avorst  combi- 
nation is  a loAA^  bank,  with  little  but  bright  sky 
beyond ; the  usual  plan  of  throAving  stones  in  to 
break  up  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water  is  of 
course  impracticable  when  the  floAvers  are  floating 
therein.  It  is  surprising  Avhat  an  amount  of  light 
is  reflected  by  floating  leaA^es.  It  is  better  not  to 
use  a screen  of  any  kind  AA^hen  photographing 
Avater  lilies  if  they  are  growing  at  all  thickly,  as  the 
green  leaves  Avill  come  out  quite  light  enough ; the 
only  fear  is  that  the  water  spaces  may  be  too  dark. 

The  illustrations  of  sea.  holly.  Figs.  30  and  31, 
shoAV  the  increased  scale  of  an  object  due  to 
the  use  of  a telephoto  lens.  The  photograph 
Fig.  30,  and  the  telephotograph  Fig.  31,  were 
both  made  from  the  same  spot  Avithout  moving 
the  camera,  and  the  same  ordinary  lens,  an  8-inch 
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portrait  lens  in  this  instance,  was  used  for 
both.  After  exposing  for  fig.  30,  a 4-inch  negative 
lens  in  its  adapter  was  placed  behind  the  portrait 
lens,  the  camera  was  extended  until  the  distance 
from  the  negative  lens  to  the  focussing  screen 
was  16  inches,  the  telephotographic  image  focussed 
by  the  rack  and  pinion  on  the  lens,  and  the  exposure 
made  for  fig.  31.  The  difference  between  the  sub- 
ject common  to  both  prints  is  principally  one  of 
size,  the  flowers  in  fig.  31  are  5 times  as  large  as 
those  in  fig.  30 ; in  other  words,  fig.  31  shows  5 
magnifications. 

This  word  magnification  brings  up  the  question 
of  what  is  the  correct  exposure  for  a telephotograph, 
one  of  the  first  problems  that  the  telephotographer 
has  to  face.  The  larger  the  scale  of  the  picture,  the 
greater  the  magnification  and  the  longer  the 
requisite  exposure.  The  first  step  is  to  find  the 
magnification.  The  rule  is,  “divide  the  distance 
between  the  negative  lens  and  the  screen  by  the 
focal  length  of  the  negative  lens  and  add  one,  the 
result  is  the  magnification.”  Taking  the  example  set 
forth  above; — Distance  from  lens  to  screen  16  inches, 
focal  length  of  the  negative  lens  4 inches ; divide 
16  by  4 and  we  get  4,  which,  with  1 added,  gives  the 
actual  magnification,  viz.,  5. 

The  next  rule  is  that  exposure  varies  directly  with 
the  square  of  the  magnification.  Suppose  that  one 
second  is  the  correct  e:^posure  upon  a given  subject 
with  an  ordinary  lens,  then  with  the  telephoto  lens 
and  the  same  stop  and  5 magnifications  25  seconds 
should  be  given.  The  actual  exposures  given  are 
not  quite  comparable,  as  fig.  30  was  made  with  the 
lens  at  //4,  exposure  1 second,  and  fig.  31  the 
lens  at  //3T6,  exposure  12  seconds.  To  follow  the 
rule  accurately  fig.  31  should  have  had  15|  seconds^ 

Firstly  and  lastly,  take  every  possible  care  to 
avoid  vibration  of  the  camera  or  movement  of 
the  object. 
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The  Photography  of  Seaweeds, 


By  F.  MARTIN  DUNCAN,  F.H.S. 

has  always  been  a matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  out  of  the  great  army  of  photographers 
who  take  their  annual  holiday  by  the  sea 
so  few  ever  pay  the  least  attention  to  those 
most  beautiful  objects  of  the  sea-shore,  the 
seaweeds.  Every  rockbound  pool  left  by  the 
receding  tide  reveals  a luxuriant  growth  of 
seaweeds  exquisite  alike  in  form  and  colour.  To 
the  photographer  with  a real  appreciation  for 
beauty  of  form  and  delicate,  fantastic  tracery  of 
stem  and  branch  they  yield  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  subjects  for  the  camera. 

As  seaweeds  abound  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree 
all  the  year  round,  it  really  does  not  matter  at  what 
season  of  the  year  we  ramble  along  the  shore  on  a 
collecting  exj)edition.  The  apparatus  necessary  for 
their  collection  is  neither  costly  nor  elaborate.  It 
consists  of  a fairly  large  botanical  collecting  tin  to 
hold  the  specimens,  some  small  “ tag  ” luggage 
labels,  a hammer  and  cold  chisel,  a fair  length  of 
good  line  weighted,  and  armed  with  a small  grap- 
pling hook  (easily  made  by  splicing  three  large  fish- 
hooks together),  a pocket-knife  and  a note-book. 
The  luggage  labels  are  for  fastening  to  our  speci- 
mens, and  should  bear  a distinguishing  number 
which  will  correspond  with  the  number  made  against 
the  entry  in  our  note-book,  and  will  enable  us  to 
identify  the  specimens  collected  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  shore.  The  hammer  and  cold  chisel 
will  be  found  useful  for  breaking  away  portions  of 
rock  to  which  some  desired  specimens  may  be 
attached  ; while  the  weighted  line  and  grappling 
hooks  will  often  be  useful  for  dragging  specimens 
from  the  centre  of  large  pools. 

Armed  with  the  collecting  apparatus,  and  taking 
with  us  the  focussing  hand  camera  that  should 
always  accompany  us  in  our  rambles  along  the  sea- 
shore, or  through  the  country  lanes,  we  start  for 
the  scene  of  action. 
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Our  collecting  ground  will  be  found  to  extend 
from  high-water  mark  to  and  beyond  low-water 
mark,  and  we  shall  quickly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  shore  is  divided  up  into  a series  of  zones 
wherein  certain  species  of  seaweeds  are  to  be 
found  growing  at  their  best.  Certain  species  of 
seaweed  are  peculiar  to  the  region  of  high-water 
mark  alone  ; others  are  more  cosmopolitan,  and 
grow  from  high  to  low-water  mark,  though  speci- 
mens of  these  collected  at  the  two  extremes  will 
generally  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  in  size  and 
appearance.  Again,  many  species  are  quite  local 
in  their  habits,  and  will  not  be  met  with  outside 
their  own  particular  zone,  except  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional ill-grown  straggler. 

The  Wracks  or  Fucus  have  a very  wide  distri- 
bution geographically  as  well  as  on  the  shore.  The 
channelled  fucus,  with  stems  that  branch  into  twos, 
terminating  in  two  long,  soft  cones  which  contain 
the  reproductive  organs,  grows  in  small  tufts  from 
high  to  half -tide  mark,  becoming  a larger  plant  the 
nearer  it  approaches  low-water  mark.  The  serrate 
fucus  clothes  the  rocks  at  half-tide.  The  beautiful 
broad,  wrinkle-edged,  green  seaweeds,  the  Ulvse, 
which  look  like  half-transparent  membranes,  are 
to  be  found  between  tide-marks,  and  from  low- 
water  mark  to  a depth  of  ten  fathoms.  There  is  a 
small,  very  bright  yellowish-green  ulvse  rarely  met 
with  except  in  spring  and  early  summer,  growing 
between  tide-marks.  The  great  dark  olive-coloured, 
ribbon-shaped,  wavy-edged  weeds,  the  Tangles  or 
Laminarise,  flourish  chiefly  in  deep  water  and  in 
the  most  boisterous  seas,  though  some  are  to  be 
met  with  on  rocks  and  timber  close  to  low- water 
mark,  and  on  reefs  which  are  only  exposed  at  very 
low  tides.  The  commonest  of  our  native  tangles 
forms  a belt  about,  and  just  below,  low-water  mark 
round  all  our  rocky  shores.  Most  of  the  delicate 
filamentous  seaweeds  clothe  the  rocks  and  pools 
from  half  to  low-tide  mark. 

The  focussing  hand  camera  has  probably  already 
come  into  use  during  our  excursion  in  search  of 
material,  and  with  its  aid  we  have  obtained  a series 
of  photographs  of  the  different  zones  from  which 
we  have  collected  the  specimens,  of  some  of  the 
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rock-pools  with  the  weeds  growing  therein,  and  of 
the  curious  ridges  or  layers  in  which  those  weeds, 
growing  beyond  low-water  mark  and  uprooted  by 
the  recent  storm,  have  been  cast  up  on  the  shore 
by  the  receding  tide. 

As  regards  the  specimens  brought  home  from 
the  collecting  excursion,  there  are  various  ways 
of  photographing  them,  and  the  choice  of  method 
depends  upon  the  result  desired.  If  the  photo- 
grapher wishes  to  portray  the  seaweeds  as  if  they 
were  growing  in  their  natural  environment  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  a photographic  aquarium 
must  be  constructed.  With  careful  arrangement 
and  grouping,  and  thoughtful  attention  to  the 
lighting,  the  most  beautiful  efPects  and  most 
charming  pictures  may  be  obtained  with  the  aid 
of  a photographic  aquarium.  But  these  artistic 
results,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  generous  expenditure  of  patience, 
care,  and  thought.  A useful  sized  aquarium  for 
general  work,  and  particularly  for  making  a series 
of  photographs  showing  the  appearance  of  the 
weeds  when  growing  in  their  natural  environment, 
is  one  measuring  15  inches  high,  12  inches  long,  and 
6 to  8 inches  in  breadth.  This  can  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  a couple  of  old  15  x 12  negatives, 
provided  one  of  the  glasses,  at  least,  is  perfectly 
free  from  “ air-bells,”  scratches,  or  other  imperfec- 
tions ; the  bottom  and  sides  being  made  of  stout 
pine,  with  small  grooves,  into  which  the  glasses 
can  l3e  slid.  The  whole  can  be  rendered  sufficiently 
water-tight  by  a liberal  application  of  shellac  or 
tar.  This  aquarium,  when  photographic  work  is 
to  be  done,  is  filled  with  clean  sea- water,  carefully 
filtered  through  fine  muslin  ; and  the  seaweeds, 
previously  thoroughly  washed  in  a pail  of  sea- 
water to  rid  them  of  sand  and  other  debris,  then 
arranged  in  position.  Those  weeds  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  collect  attached  naturally  to 
stones,  will  have  to  be  fastened  to  pieces  of  rock  in 
as  natural  a manner  as  possible.  The  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  photographer  will  have  to 
contend  with  is  keeping  the  water  in  the  photo- 
graphic aquarium  absolutely  clean,  and  this  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  for  if  the  water  is  in 
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the  least  turgid,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results. 

Another  method  of  photographing  seaweeds, 
which  is  not  nearly  so  troublesome  or  difficult,  and 
which  lends  itself  particularly  to  decorative  and 
pleasing  results,  is  to  tint  a series  of  canvases,  such 
as  artists  use  for  painting  on,  and  arrange  thereon 
the  specimens  in  the  desired  position.  With  a little 
care  and  attention  most  tasteful,  graceful,  and 
charming  groups  of  seaweed  may  by  this  means 
be  readily  obtained. 

In  photographing  seaweeds,  Orthochromatic 
plates  should  always  be  used,  so  as  to  obtain  as 
truthful  a rendering  as  possible  of  the  delicate 
tints.  The  various  green  and  bronze  to  olive  green 
seaweeds  require  a green  sensitized  plate.  In 
development,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
delicate,  somewhat  thin  negative,  full  of  detail 
and  good  gradation. 


Photography  in  Conservatories 
and  Ferneries. 

By  H.  J.  S.  ANDERTON. 
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HE  difficulties  of  this  class  of  work 
may  be  arranged  under  five  headings  : 
(1)  Halation,  (2)  Draughts,  (3)  Exposure, 
(4)  Passers-by,  (5)  Slippery  floors. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  chief 
points  to  be  remembered  are  (a)  to  use 
either  films  or  well-backed  plates,  (b ) 
to  avoid  working  with  the  sun  shining 
directly  on  the  lens,  and  (c)to  avoid  over-exposure. 

The  second  difficulty  is  a very  real  one,  especially 
in  large  glass  houses  having  several  doors ; and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  none  of  the 
plants  or  flowers  to  be  included  in  the  view  are 
being  swayed  by  an  unsuspected  draught  from 
some  open  door  or  window. 

The  exact  length  of  time  of  exposure  required 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
the  strength  of  the  light,  and  whether  the  top  of 
the  conservatory  is  painted  with  some  colouring 
matter  to  reduce  the  temperature. 
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As  a rough  guide  with  stop  //22  sixty  seconds 
might  be  tried  with  an  Orthochromatic  plate 
and  a pale  yellow  screen,  which  multiplies  the 
exposure  about  three  times.  Should  the  roof  be 
coloured  with  blue,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
exposure  will  be  considerably  shorter  than  one 
might  suppose,  on  account  of  the  actinic  nature 
of  the  light  transmitted.  Using  the  same  plate 
and  stop  twenty-five  seconds,  without  a screen, 
would  probably  be  approximately  correct. 

In  the  case  of  ferneries,  the  exposures  are  usually 
somewhat  longer.  An  exposure  of  three  minutes, 
with  a pale  screen,  may  be  taken  as  a rough  guide. 

When  photographing  in  public  conservatories, 
passers-by  are  sometimes  troublesome. 

When  anyone  is  about  to  enter  the  field  of  the 
picture  cap  the  lens  immediately,  and  continue  the 
exposure  when  the  intruders  have  passed. 

Concerning  our  last  difficulty,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  floors  of  conservatories  are 
very  slippery,  and  to  take  three  sections  of  cork 
for  the  tripod  points.  Fig.  22. 

Floral  Design, 

By  PERCY  P.  WILDING. 

r~  A MATEURS  are  often  desirous  of  making 
J designs  from  their  negatives  for  the 

I purpose  of  printing  on  silk,  satin,  linen 

and  other  f abi ics  intended  to  be  used 
I ! for  i^in  cushions,  d’oyleys,  etc.,  or  for 

printing  on  paper  to  form  designs  for 
book  covers,  etc. 

The  Kaleidoscopic  form  of 
design  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations accompanying  this 
article  are  very  simple  to  make 
and  require  no  special  appar- 
atus for  their  production.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  they  con- 
sist of  six  segments  of  a 
circle,  each  alternate,  one 
being  the  reverse  of  the  other. 
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Therefore,  in  making  the  design,  six  separate 
prints  are  required  from  one  negative : three 
printed  in  the  ordinary  way  occupy  segments 
numbers  one,  three  and  five;  and  three  other 
prints  reversed  to  fit  segments  two,  four  and  six. 

The  two  methods  recommended  for  obtaining 
this  result  are: — 

(1.)  Three  double  transfer  and  three  single 
transfer  carbon  prints  : both  sets  of  prints  to  be 
printed  in  exactly  the  same  shade  and  colour. 

(2.)  To  make  or  utilize  a film  negative,  printing 
three  prints  from  it  in  the  ordinary  manner,  then 
turning  the  negative  face  side  down  and  printing 
the  other  three  prints  from  the  back  of  the  film  on 
P.O.P.  or  other  paper.  The  latter  is  the  method 
employed  in  making 
the  accompanying 
illustrations.  A little 
practice  is  necessary 
to  get  each  print 
the  same  shade,  and 
at  first  it  is  better 
to  do  a few  more 
than  are  actually 
required,  and  pick 
out  of  both  lots  the 
six  nearest  alike  in 
shade  and  quality. 

The  cutting  of  the  prints  is  the  next  process. 
Each  segment  of  the  design  forms  an  arc  of  sixty 
degrees,  therefore  a set  square  of  sixty  degrees  is 
placed  over  one  of  the  prints  and  the  print  cut  to 
shape.  This  we  will  call  number  one.  In  order  to 
get  each  of  the  following  prints  exactly  the  same, 
number  one  must  be  placed  over  the  one  about  to 
be  cut  out  and  adjusted  until  it  is  exactly  in  position 
(Figs.  49,  50),  when  it  can  be  used  as  a guide  for 
cutting.  In  order  to  get  the  reversed  print  correct 
turn  number  one  over,  and  adjust  in  position 
with  number  two  by  holding  both  prints  up  to  the 
light. 

A circle  is  now  drawn  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and 
then  the  circumference  divided  into  six  equal  parts 


Fig.  48.  Print  before  trimming. 
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by  using  the  radius  of  the  circle  as  approximate 
measurement.  Straight  lines  are  next  drawn  from 
one  of  the  points  through  the  centre  to  the  opposite 


Fig.  49.  Print  after  trimming. 


Fig.  50.  One  print  laid  over 
another  as  guide  for  trimming. 


point  of  the  circumference  at  the  other  side,  when 
the  circle  will  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts. 

The  paper  is  now  coated  with  fairly  thick  gum 
or  other  mountant,  and  the  prints  placed  on  in 
alternate  order.  Provided  that  the  cutting  has 
been  carefully  done  the  junctions  will  scarcely  show. 
When  dry  the  design  is  trimmed  to  circular  or 
other  form,  mounted  on  black  paper  or  along  with 
a pen  and  ink  design,  and  copied  in  the  camera. 
Fig.  40. 

This  principle  of  design  is  very  simple,  and  though 
only  here  applied  to  circular  efPects  it  is  quite 
feasible  to  use  it  for  making  an  endless  variety  of 
combinations,  not  only  by  the  use  of  negatives  of 
flower  studies,  but  any  other  of  a decorative 
character. 
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How  to  make  a Camera  Stand 
for  Flower  Photography. 

By  JOHN  H.  PARKER. 

photographing  some  kinds  of  plants  and 


I 


L» 


I! 


flowers,  it  is  often  necessary  to  spread 
them  out  on  a sheet  of  paper.  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  point  the  camera 
downwards,  and  some  other  form  of  stand 
than  the  tripod  is  required. 

The  devices  described  below  are  neither 
costly  nor  bulky  ; they  answer  the  purpose  quite 
well,  and  are  easily  made. 

Fig.  51  shows  the  simplest  form. 

It  consists  of  a piece  of  wood  about  12"  long  and 
1^"  square,  having  3"  at  one  end  reduced  to  thick. 
At  the  other  end  a similar  length  is  reduced  to  J" 
thick,  but  on  a side  at  right  angles  to  the  last  one. 
At  this  end  a hole  is  drilled  as  shown,  sufficiently 
large  to  take  the  tripod  screw ; the  camera  is 
screwed  hard  up  against  the  stand,  with  the  lens 
pointing  down  (fig.  51).  The  other  end  is  clamped 
on  to  the  corner  of  a table  with  a carpenter’s 
clamp  (the  ping-pong  net  clamp  does  quite  well). 


If  a small  table  such  as  may  be  found  in  every 
house  is  used,  the  height  of  the  camera  from  the 
floor  can  be  adjusted  by  placing  books  under  the 
table  legs. 

An  alternative  method  is  to  screw  a piece  of 
wood  2'  long  by  3"  broad  on  to  another  piece, 
6"  by  3",  at  right  angles  to  it,  to  form  an  L*  The 
joint  can  be  strengthened  by  screwing  a triangular 
piece  in,  as  shown  (fig.  52). 
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The  short  arm  of  this  L is  clamped  on  to  the 
table,  and  the  stand  is  clamped  on  to  the  long  arm, 
and  moved  np  or  down  at  will. 

If  this  method  is  used,  the  stand  is  made  of  a 
strip  of  wood  12"  long,  1 broad,  and  |"  or 
thick,  with  the  usual  tripod  screw  hole  near  one 
end. 

Sometimes,  when  the  light  is  suitable,  this  stand 
can  be  clamped  on  to  a door  or  the  shutter  of  a 
window,  when  the  latter  can  be  swung  into  the 
room,  thus  relieving  us  of  the  necessity  of  making 
the  L piece. 

Fig.  53  shows  a modification  of  the  1^5 
first  form ; in  this  case,  the  angle  at 
which  the  camera  is  pointed  can  be  j.. 
altered  to  any  extent. 

It  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  flat  iron  1"  broad, 
having  2"  of  an  end  of  each  turned  at  right  angles 
to  form  an  L*  Holes  are  bored  through  the  short 
arms  to  allow  a screw,  fitted  with  a butterfly  nut, 
to  be  used  for  clamping  them  together.  By  means 
of  this  screw  the  angle  at  which  the  camera  is 
pointing  is  altered  at  will. 

When  the  camera  is  fitted  with  a turntable,  the 
tripod  screw  is  not  available,  so  a strip  of  wood 
must  be  provided  sufficiently  long  to  stretch  across 
the  turntable,  a bolt  is  passed  through  a hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  strip,  and  thence  through  the  hole 
in  the  stand,  and  screwed  up  by  a butterfly  nut. 
The  camera  base  is  jammed  between  the  strip  and 
the  stand  when  the  nut  is  tightened, 

Tripod  for  Field-work. — For  dealing  with  hedge- 
row and  woodland  flowers  which  are  growing  near 
the  ground  it  is  important  to  have  a tripod  which 
will  enable  us  to  bring  the  camera  down  near  them, 
^.e.,  the  lens  should  not  be  more  than  a foot  above 
the  level  of  the  flowers,  and  if  we  are  near  to  them 
then  it  should  not  be  so  high  as  that.  If  the  lens 
is  too  high  it  gives  a kind  of  bird’s-eye  view,  which 
is  very  seldom  pictorial. 
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Notes  on  Flower  Photography. 


T 


By  S.  O.  MAW. 

rzi^i 

'HE  great  mistake  made  by  beginners  is 
in  the  selection  and  grouping  of  the 
subjects.  The  tendency  is  to  put  too 
much  into  the  picture.  What  could  be 
more  lovely  than  a bowl  of  June  roses 
in  their  wealth  of  leaves  and  petals  ? 
Put  this  same  bowl  of  roses  into  a 
photograph,  and  the  result  is  confusion.  Again, 
even  a small  bunch  of  narcissi,  artistically  arranged, 
may  look  overcrowded  in  the  picture,  and  will 
present  so  many  scattered  high-lights  that  the 
result  will  be  far  from  pleasing. 

|.  ..  The  best  plan  is  to  select  one  or 

simplicity.  blooms,  or  even  a 

single  spray,  and  be  content  with  simplicity*  A 
couple  of  well-formed  roses  and  a bud,  arranged 
with  taste,  will  show  to  the  best  advantage  the 
delicate  modelling  of  these  beautiful  flowers. 

Due  regard  must,  of  course,  be 
paid  to  the  lighting,  which  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  broadest  effects  of  light 
and  shade  are  obtained,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
small  stop  should  be  used  to  secure  all  detail.  It  is 
easier  to  photograph  flowers  in  the  studio,  where 
one  has  control  over  the  lighting.  If  they  are 
taken  out  of  doors  the  result  is  often  a flat,  lifeless 
picture,  and  a disappointment  to  the  photographer. 

The  vase  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  form  of  the  flowers.  For 
example,  do  not  put  tall  daffodils  in  a round,  bulging 
fish-bowl,  or  a bunch  of  primroses  in  a tall,  slender 
vase.  The  vase  should  be  unobtrusive  and  well 
subdued.  If  it  catches  the  light,  as  is  most  probable, 
any  patch  of  white  light  should  be  carefully  sunned 
down  in  the  print. 

The  background  should  have  nothing 
in  it  to  attract  attention.  A piece  of 
brown  or  whitey-brown  paper  gently 
moved  up  and  down  at  a distance  of  about  two  feet 
from  the  subject  will  make  a very  suitable  back- 
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ground  if  nothing  more  professional  is  to  hand. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  the  colour  of  the 
background,  as  sufficient  contrast  is  required  to 
throw  up  the  flowers  and  yet  not  so  much  that  it 
should  be  harsh. 


i I Should  it  be  desired  to  photograph 
g * ^ ^ a horizontal  spray,  this  may  be  held 

prays,  place  by  pinning  the  subject  with 

long  fine  needles  to  a wall  or  board  covered  with 
an  appropriate  background.  With  a little  care  the 
needles  can  be  quite  hidden. 

Q , One  word  more,  and  that  is,  leave 

^ . plenty  of  margin  round  the  flowers. 

If  your  plate  does  not  allow  you  to 
take  the  flowers  as  large  as  you  wish  and  to  leave 
a good  margin,  make  a smaller  study  of  the  sub- 
ject and  enlarge  it  afterwards,  thereby  obtaining  a 
more  satisfactory  result. 


Background,  Lighting,  etc,,  in 
Flower  Photography. 


rp’ 


By  ELLA  DALE. 

KOBABLY  the  two  things  which  the 
beginner  disregards,  and  yet  they  are 
among  the  most,  if  they  are  not  the  most, 
important  considerations  in  flower  work, 
are  backgrounds  and  lighting. 

Background. — First  take  note  that  we 
can  vary  the  colour  tint  or  shade  of  our 
background  by  using  different  coloured 
papers,  art  serge,  table  cloth,  blanket,  shawl,  etc., 
or  any  other  large  piece  of  material  without  a 
pattern.  Next,  we  can  vary  the  lighting  of  the 
background  by  placing  it  at  different  angles.  For 
this  reason  we  find  that  a sheet  of  coloured  drawing 
paper,  attached  to  a large  sheet  of  thick  cardboard, 
is  best,  because  it  is  easy  to  tilt  the  card  in  any 
desired  direction.  Every  beginner  should  take  two 
negatives  of  each  subject,  using  different  back- 
grounds, until  experience  shows  which  will  be  the 
best  in  any  case.  Here  are  three  such  experiments. 
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In  figs.  34,  35,  36,  we  have  the  same  flower,  lens,  stop, 
plate  exposure,  but  with  fig.  36  a black  paper  back- 
ground, fig.  35  a white  paper  background,  and  fig.  34 
a grey  paper  background,  and,  what  is  more,  all  three 
are  wrong.  In  fig.  36  the  contrasts  are  far  too  great, 
hence  the  flower  looks  too  solid  and  hard.  ^In  fig.  35 
the  contrasts  are  all  but  lost.  In  fig.  34  they  are 
rather  too  great.  The  right  strength  should  be 
something  intermediate  between  figs.  35  and  34. 

Lighting. — An  example  is  always  easier  to  under- 
stand than  a precept.  So  in  figs.  25  and  26  we  have 
two  examples.  The  camera  and  flower  were 
arranged  on  a table,  and  the  table  shifted  about  the 
room  to  get  different  directions  and  quantities  of 
light,  but  the  same  stop  and  exposure  were  not 
used  in  both  cases.  In  fig.  25  the  lighting  was  from 
a large  window  nearly  at  the  back  of  the  camera.  In 
fig.  26  the  table  was  turned  right  round  and  brought 
nearer  the  window,  which  was  partly  closed  by  a 
curtain  at  one  side.  So  that  in  this  instance  the 
light  was  nearly  in  front  of  the  camera,  and 
coming  through  the  blossom.  In  fact  we  may 
say  that  fig.  25  was  illuminated  by  reflected  diffused 
light,  and  fig.  26  by  strong  transmitted  light. 

A common  fault  is  that  of  having  far  too  great 
contrast  between  the  table  on  which  the  flower 
vase  rests  and  the  background.  The  result  is  a 
hard  sharp  line  of  junction  between  table  and 
background.  This  contrast  should  be  as  little 
noticeable  as  possible,  and  if  it  hap|3ens  to  be  a 
straight-edged  table  then  it  should  be  broken  up 
by  some  object  such  as  a book,  a glove,  a leaf 
fallen  from  the  vase,  etc. 

Selection. — One  of  the  commonest  of  faults  with 
beginners  in  flower  photography  is  the  mistake  of 
including  far,  far  too  much  material,  too  many 
flowers,  leaves,  etc.  Figs.  32  and  33  illustrate  the 
difference  of  one  small  branch  as  compared  with  a 
score  times  as  much  material.  In  fig.  32  we  have 
one  twig  fixed  to  the  background,  by  means  of  a 
needle  passing  right  through  the  stem.  In  fig.  32 
we  have  a bewildering  forest,  the  large  quantity  of 
matter  and  the  small  scale  together  giving  a very 
confined  and  eye-confusing  whole.  These  two 
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instances  again  justify  the  artists’ aphorism  “a  part 
may  be  greater  than  the  whole.”  In  fig.  33  the 
branch  was  suspended  by  cotton,  and  allowed  to 
rest  against  the  tilted  dark  paper  background. 

Methods  of  support. — There  is  no  best  way.  Each 
has  its  merits.  In  figs.  28  and  29  we  have  two 
similar  lots  of  flowers  supported  differently.  In  the 
case  of  fig.  28  the  vertical  camera  was  used,  and  the 
background  was  a greenish  grey  sheet  of  paper. 
The  cast  shadows  help  in  suggesting  roundness  and 
relief,  showing  that  some  parts  were  not  in  actual 
contact  with  the  background.  In  ffg.  29  we  have  a 
group  of  snowdrops,  supported  by  the  test  tube 
method  mentioned  on  another  page.  This  shows 
us  the  flexible,  curving  nature  of  the  flower  stalks, 
and  corresponds  with  their  general  habit  in  nature. 
This  method  of  support  is  useful  when  arranging 
flowers  with  the  aim  of  designing, 

Preparing  Flowers. — These  should  be  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife  (not  rusty  scissors)  before  the  morning 
sun  has  been  on  them,  and  then  laid  with  the  clean 
cut  ends  in  tepid  water  in  a cool  damp  place. 
Avoid  touching  flower,  leaf  or  stem  with  the  fingers 
as  much  as  possible,  for  there  is  a strange  quality 
in  the  touch  of  the  hand  that  tends  to  kill  plants 
quickly.  This  is  more  particularly  noticeable  with 
wild  than  with  greenhouse  growths . 

White  Flowers. — The  beauty  of  a white  flower  is 
not  so  much  its  whiteness,  as  its  delicacy  of  very 
light  tones  when  seen  in  half  light.  In  this  respect 
we  may  compare  white  flowers  and  snow- clad 
landscapes.  Now  to  get  the  best  chance  of 
suggesting  the  delicacy  of  white  flowers  one  must 
have  half-tones  and  shadows.  Therefore  keep  the 
lighting  well  subdued  and  also  narrow  in  angle,  ^.e., 
coming  from  one  and  not  several  scattered  sources, 
and  turn  the  faces  of  the  flowers  edgeways  to  the 
light  so  that  we  may  get  some  cast  shadows  and 
suggestions  of  transparency.  Again  with  white  or 
very  light  flowers  we  should  aim  to  avoid  the  very 
common  mistake  of  using  a dark  background. 
True,  this  gives  vigorous  contrast,  but  the  result  is 
not  delicacy  or  transparency,  but  harshness  and 
solidity. 
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Jottings  and  Suggestions. 

By  VARIOUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Holding  Flowers.  Although  reference  has  been 
made  to  this  subject  on  other  pages  it  may  here 
be  convenient  to  recapitulate  the  various  methods 
which  the  present  writer  has  employed  from  time 
to  time. 

(1)  A Lump  of  Modelling  Clay.  A hole  is  made 
large  enough  to  receive  the  stalk,  and  then  the 
clay  is  joined  up  adjacent  the  stalk  to  hold  it 
firmly. 

(2)  Fine  ivet  sand  in  a jam  pot  can  be  used  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  does  not  hold  so  firmly  as  clay. 

(3)  Laboratory  bench  holder  with  universal  joint 
is  excellent  for  holding  branches  at  any  desired 
angle. 

(4)  Sheet  lead  strip.  A strip  of  sheet  lead,  six 
or  more  inches  long  and  about  an  inch  wide,  is 
folded  round  a cedar  pencil  here  and  there  so  as  to 
make  a kind  of  loop  fold  to  receive  the  flower 
stalk,  this  lead  is  then  folded  into  S-shaped  waves 
or  curves  so  as  to  make  it  stand  firmly  on  its  edge. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  both  long  and  short  lead 
strips.  A short  strip  is  shown  in  fig.  42. 

(5)  Vases  of  various  kinds  rxeed  not  be  more 
than  mentioned.  There  is,  however,  a very  con- 
venient holder  for  small  flowers  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  known.  This  is  a test  tube 
with  a foot.  Two  such  vessels  are  shown  side  by 
side  in  fig.  42.  That  to  our  right  has  a bit  of  sheet 
lead  folded  round  the  lower  part  to  make  it  stand 
steadily.  As  these  test  tubes  are  very  thin  and 
light,  they  easily  topple  over  without  some  such 
addition.  On  the  extreme  left,  in  fig.  42,  is  shown 
the  bit  of  lead  temporarily  removed  from  the  test 
tube  next  to  it.  The  mouth  of  a vase  often 
requires  the  aid  of  a plug  to  keep  stems  in  a desired 
position.  We  may  use  cotton  wool,  tow,  or  thin 
paper.  In  the  case  of  a test  tube  a strip  of  paper 
rolled  up  and  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
particularly  useful  when  dealing  with  flexible  and 
floppy  stems  such  as  snowdrops,  etc. 
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(6)  Fixing  Flowers  to  a Background  may  be  done 
by  driving  pins  into  the  wood  supporting  the  back- 
ground, and  then  hooking  the  objects  on  to  the 
pins.  Or  needles  may  be  passed  right  through  the 
stems  (fig.  32).  If  pins  are  used  they  should  be 
black,  so  that  their  presence,  if  visible  on  the  nega- 
tive, can  easily  be  removed  by  a little  retouching. 
Another  useful  dodge  is  to  dip  the  pin  head  in 
green  paint  and  let  it  dry.  Then  in  all  probability 
its  presence  will  not  be  noticed  in  the  print. 

(7)  Suspending.  If  a sloping  background  be 
used,  as  in  fig.  33,  then  the  object  may  be  sus- 
pended against  the  background  by  cotton  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  background.  Or  we  may  fix 
up  a horizontal  lath  of  wood  and  suspend  our 
object  with  cotton  so  that  it  hangs  freely.  But  in 
this  case  the  slightest  puff  of  wind,  or  the  operator 
moving  about,  may  cause  enough  oscillation  to 
spoil  the  picture. 

(8)  Wire  Core.  Specimens  with  floppy  stems  or 
with  thin,  slender  ones  which  never  seem  to  keep 
still,  or  are  moved  by  every  breath  and  footstep, 
may  be  stiffened  by  passing  up  them  a fine  wire. 
For  this  purpose  a fine  knitting  needle  is  excellent, 
as  one  end  can  be  stuck  into  a ball  of  clay  while 
the  other  supports  the  specimen.  If  it  is  desired 
to  show  the  specie  with  its  cut  end,  the  part  of  the 
needle  visible  on  the  focussing  screen  must  be 
hidden  by  a strip  of  paper  the  same  colour  as  the 
background.  This  bit  of  paper  should  have  its 
edges  torn  out  into  shreds  so  that  it  may  be  the 
more  easily  blended  into  the  background  by  a 
little  retouching. 

(9)  Glass.  This  as  a support  is  mentioned  on 
another  page. 

Photography  in  Conservatories  and  other  glass- 
houses. One  need  hardly  point  out  that  one’s  chief 
object  will  be  to  give  the  plants  precedence  over 
the  “house”  in  which  they  are  being  photographed. 
That  is  to  say,  our  picture  should  strike  one  not  as  a 
pictuie  of  a building,  but  as  a study  of  plants,  etc. 
A very  little  experience  will  teach  the  photographer 
several  things  in  this  branch  of  work : (1)  The 
window  bars  and  framework  will  show  very  much 
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more  in  the  photograph  than  seemed  to  be  the  case 
on  the  ground  glass.  Probably  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  our  eye  was  dazzled  and  fascinated  by  the 
colours  on  the  ground  glass  that  have  vanished 
in  the  print.  (2)  Again,  we  shall  be  disappointed 
to  find  how  small  the  things  come  out.  This  is  due 
to  including  objects  at  too  great  a distance  and 
generally  working  on  too  small  a scale.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  be  content  with  a portion  rather  than 
the  whole.  (3)  The  paths  come  out  too  conspicu- 
ously, and  often  seem  to  be  running  uphill,  due 
to  the  camera  being  too  high  up  above  ground.  In 
general  the  less  we  show  of  the  paths  the  more 
likely  our  picture  is  to  be  pleasing.  (4)  Another 
great  difficulty  is  getting  light  and  shade  contrast. 
This  is  due  to  light  falling  on  our  subject  in  all 
directions.  The  best  light-and-shade  effects  will  be 
obtained  in  corners,  or  near  a large  wall  which  cuts 
off  some  of  the  all-round  light.  Fig.  23.  (5)  One  very 
common  mistake  is  that  of  using  too  small  a stop. 
The  idea  is  to  get  all  parts  in  sharp  focus  ; but  if 
we  do  that  we  lose  relief,  and  all  the  parts  seem  the 
same  distance  from  us.  It  is  better  to  select  one 
portion  or  feature  and  get  that  sharp,  and  let  the 
distance  be  just  slightly  softened  in  definition ; not 
quite  out  of  focus,  not  quite  sharp.  Fig.  15. 

Nature  Backgrounds. — By  this  is  meant,  not  paper 
or  fabric,  but  say  a bank  of  grass,  a clump  of  leaves 
in  half -shadow,  etc.  The  greenhouse  cut  specimen 
in  a glass  vase  with  a fiat  tint  background  is  all 
very  well  as  a botanical  specimen,  but  it  does  not 
correspond  to  what  we  see  in  nature.  Now,  when 
we  see  a plant  in  full  bloom  in  some  beautiful 
colour  all  our  thoughts  are  given  to  the  blossom,  and 
although  the  fiowers  may  be  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  green  leaves,  yet  our  attention  is  so  much 
taken  up  by  the  colour  of  the  blossom  that  we  are 
only  indefinitely  conscious  of  the  greenery  sur- 
rounding the  fiowers.  We  can  best  approach  this 
effect  by  paying  very  great  attention  to  adjust- 
ment of  focus  and  choice  of  stop.  The  flowers,  of 
course,  in  such  a case  take  precedence,  and  the 
leaves  should  be  suggested  as  foliage  generally  and 
collectively,  and  not  as  individual  leaves.  Figs.  13, 14. 
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Reviving  Flowers. — After  a flower  has  been 
gathered,  and  perhaps  carried  some  distance,  it 
should  be  refreshed  and  revived  by  proper  treat- 
ment. First,  the  stem  end  should  be  cut  with  a 
sloping  end,  a sharp  knife  being  used.  Instantly 
the  cut  is  made  the  end  should  be  put  into  water. 
Many  reviving  recipes  are  recommended,  as 
follows : — (1)  Tepid  water,  about  70°  F. ; (2)  The 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  sal  volatile  or  ammonia 
to  the  water;  (3)  A pinch  of  borax  or  carbonate 
of  soda;  (4)  The  addition  of  a shaving  of  white 
curd  soap  and  a pinch  of  salt;  (5)  A teaspoonful 
of  brandy  in  a pint  of  water.  Our  own  preference 
is  for  water  about  65°  F.,  to  which  has  been  added 
about  20  drops  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  per  pint 
of  water. 

Flowers  should  not  be  tightly  packed  in  a narrow- 
necked vase,  nor  put  out  in  full  sunshine  while 
reviving.  They  are  best  in  diffused  light. 

Aquatic  Plants,  such  as  seaweeds,  pond  plants> 
etc.,  if  small,  can  best  be  photographed  by  putting 
them  in  a large  circular  flat-bottomed  glass  vessel 
containing  water,  and  standing  the  vessel  on  a 
piece  of  suitably  coloured  paper.  Vessels  of  this 
description  are  used  in  museums  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  anatomical  specimens,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  large  dealers  in  laboratory  fitments. 

Seaweeds. — The  subject  is  dealt  with  on  another 
page.  The  two  examples  reproduced  in  figs.  20  and 
21  are  from  specimens  which  were  mounted  in  the 
ordinary  way,  viz.,  by  spreading  out  on  ordinary 
herbarium  paper  and  then  drying  under  pressure. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  these  specimens 
were  prepared  many  years  ago  and  have  preserved 
their  original  colour  in  a truly  remarkable  manner. 
These  were  made  by  copying  with  the  vertical 
camera  arrangement  on  another  page.  These  two 
instances,  taken  more  or  less  at  random  from  a 
large  collection,  are  particularly  suggestive  as 
designs  for  decorative  purposes.  The  tree-like 
character  will  hardly  fail  to  be  noticed.  Examples 
of  this  character  should  be  useful  to  designers  of 
fabrics,  embroidery,  etc.  The  reproductions  are 
(roughly)  about  one-fourth  natural  size. 
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The  Vertical  Camera  Support.—Probably  nine  out 
of  ten  young  photographers  re-invent  the  ancient 
dodge  of  fixing  the  camera  to  a slotted  board. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  friend  number  ten  we  may 
repeat  our  own  method,  which  we  re-invented  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  camera  was  an  ordinary 
square  bellows,  with  base-board  and  screw.  A 
strongly-made  empty  wine  case  was  taken,  the  lid 
and  one  long  side  removed.  This  left  us  part  of  a 
box,  as  shown  in  fig.  54.  Next  we  obtained  a 
board  (A  B)  about  4 feet  long,  7 or  8 inches  wide, 
and  |-inch  thick.  Along  the  centre  of  one  end  a 
slot  or  groove  (C)  was  cut,  wide  enough  to  pass  the 
camera  screw  easily.  One  end  of  this  board  (A  B) 
was  fixed  by  screws  to  that  side  of  the  packing  case 
that  was  opposite  the  space  of  the  removed  side. 
The  lower  part  of  the  vertical  board  (A  B)  is  only 
shown.  To  make  the  thing  steady  a couple  of 
heavy  dumb-bells  were  put 
inside  the  bottom  of  the  box 
(not  shown  in  the  figure).  A 
sheet  of  glass  was  supported  on 
four  brass-headed  nails  (D  E 
G H)  driven  through  the  two 
sides  of  the  box  about  an  inch 
below  the  top  edge.  The  glass 
rests  on  the  projecting  portions 
of  the  nails  inside  the  box.  A 
piece  of  stiff  paper  or  card  was 
laid  below  the  glass  and  slightly 
tilted  up  at  the  back  by  means 
of  two  similar  nails  (F  and  K). 
The  background  is  not  shown, 
but  the  position  of  the  slope  is  indicated  by 
a dotted  line  towards  F.  By  this  apparatus  we  can 
use  a clear  glass  support  with  light  or  dark  back- 
grounds at  will — or  we  may  lay  an  opaque  card 
background  on  the  sheet  of  glass. 

Another  method,  and,  as  we  venture  to  think,  an 
improved  one,  is  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  studio 
head-rest  (fig.  43). 

In  our  own  case  we  secured  the  help  of  a local 
blacksmith  to  fashion  a flat  horse-shoe  shaped 
piece  of  iron  (m  n,  fig.  55).  To  this  was  fixed  a 
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round  bar  {p  r)  at  right  angles  to  m n.  The  size  of 
the  bar  was  an  easy  fit  for  one  of  the  screw-heads 
of  the  old  head-rest.  Then  by  means  of  short  stout 
screws  the  horse-shoe  shaped  part  of  the  iron  was 
fixed  to  a flat  half-inch-thick  square  piece  of  wood 
{s  s).  In  the  centre  of  this  was  hored  a hole  large 
enough  to  pass  the  camera  screw.  Reference  to 
fig.  43  will  show  how  the  camera 
can  be  supported  at  any  height 
above  our  object  of  study,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  pushing  forward 
the  bar  {p  r),  we  can  bring  the  lens 
vertically  over  any  part  of  our 
subject.  Reference  to  fig.  43  will 
also  show  that  we  have  abandoned 
the  wine-case  part  of  our  original 
contrivance  in  favour  of  a light  wooden 
framework,  which  does  not  cast  so  much  shadow 
on  our  background.  It  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  camera  as  near  the 
stand,  i.e.,  as  little  of  the  rod  {p  r)  projecting  as  is 
convenient,  because  the  longer  is  this  part  between 
the  camera  and  the  stand  the  greater  is  the  vibra- 
tion : and  when  dealing  with  objects  where  fine 
detail  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  seaweeds  or 
small  plants,  this  vibration  may  be  enough  to  spoil 
the  result  for  scientific  purposes. 

Vibration, — This  subject  is  of  great  practical 
importance  in  connection  with  floral  work.  We 
have  the  danger  of  vibration  of  the  camera  itself, 
and  also  of  the  objects  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
In  the  case  of  grasses  and  other  slender  stalked 
specimens  the  chance  of  disturbance  by  draughts 
should  be  met  by  the  use  of  a large  screen  or 
clothes  horse  over  which  is  thrown  a sheet,  etc. 
Walking  about  the  room,  opening  or  closing  a 
door  during  the  exposure  is  quite  sufficient  some- 
times to  cause  vibration.  Very  great  care  and 
gentleness  are  also  required  in  removing  the 
cap.  A flap  shutter  should  not  be  used.  The  best 
mechanical  shutter  for  this  work  is  the  form 
generally  fitted  inside  the  camera  and  used  for 
professional  portraiture.  A ready  means  of  testing 
the  vibration  effects  of  a shutter  will  be  found  in 
the  Practical  Photographers  Annual. 
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Vases. — The  key  note  of  this  matter  lies  in  your 
answer  to  the  question  “Is  it  the  flowers  or  the 
flower  vase  that  is  the  more  important?”  One 
may  lay  down  a good  general  rule  to  the  effect 
that  the  highest  light  and  deepest  dark  should  not 
be  on  the  vase.  Hence  such  shiny  things  as  cut- 
glass,  highly-glazed  earthenware,  polished  silver, 
should  be  avoided.  The  nicest  kind  of  material  is 
an  unglazed  yellow  brown  ware,  which  reminds 
one  of  terra  cotta  in  texture.  Vases  of  this  kind 
in  many  and  various  shapes  are  sold  at  so-called 
art  shops,  and  are  much  in  favour  among  young 
ladies  who  are  fond  of  painting  in  oil  colour.  Any- 
one with  a very  little  patience  can  fashion  a vase 
of  any  required  shape  out  of  a lump  of  modelling 
clay. 

Wind  is  very  often  an  enemy  to  the  floral 
worker,  be  his  subject  some  forest  giant  or  way- 
side  grass.  For  it  often  happens  that  while  one 
part  of  our  subject  is  at  rest,  there  is  some  other 
important  position  catching  the  breeze  and 
swaying  about  in  a manner  quite  fatal  to  the 
effect  we  are  wanting  to  get.  However,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  there  comes  a 
lull  time  every  now  and  again  when  the  parts  are 
still.  “ Everything  comes  to  those  who  wait  long 
enough”  is  one  of  the  world’s  famous  sayings,  which 
photographers  may  lay  to  heart  with  advantage. 

Also  let  him  remember  that  it  is  better  to  save  a 
plate  (by  not  making  an  exposure)  than  spoil  a 
plate  (by  making  an  exposure  under  unfavourable 
conditions). 

True  //  Value  of  Stops. — This  is  one  of  the 
points  that  often  escape  the  young  flower  photo- 
grapher. Perhaps  his  grounding  in  photography 
has  been  in  landscape  work,  using,  let  us  say,  //16 
for  most  of  his  work,  which  has  been  more  or  less 
distant.  Then  turning  to  some  flower  or  fruit 
subject,  he  very  naturally  and  properly  desires  to 
represent  things  say  half  or  three-quarter 
natural  size,  and  forgets  that  this  means  a corres- 
ponding increase  of  distance  between  lens  and 
plate  ; in  other  words,  a reduction  of  the  / / value 
of  the  stop.  Fortunately,  the  rule  for  estimating 
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this  change  is  a very  simple  one.  If  r be  the  ratio 
of  the  image  to  the  object  then  the  //  value  is 
times  the  nominal  value.  For  instance,  suppose 
we  are  working  life  size  (r=l),  then  the  stops  are 
or  2,  ?.c.j  ^ is  really  and  so  on.  If  we  are 
working  at  half  natural  size,  then  our  stop  values 
are  increased  in  the  ratio  f ; ^.e.,  | is  really  ^4*  ^nd 
so  on.  Consequently,  our  exposures  are  altered  in 
the  ratio  of  the  square  of  Thus,  comparing 
the  same  stop  for  distance  and  for  life  size,  the 
exposures  are  four  times  as  long  in  the  second  as 
the  first  case.  But  if  we  are  working  at  half  life 
size  our  exposures  are  only  augmented  f,  ^.e., 
times.  Now  in  practice  we  may  easily  vary  our 
scale  between  half  life  and  life  size,  and  quite 
forget  that  the  latter  exposures  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  4 to  — roughly  2 to  1. 

Glass  as  a Support.— -The  object  of  using  glass 
as  a support  is  to  get  rid  of  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  object.  In  some  cases  these  may  be  incon- 
venient from  a diagrammatic  view  point. 
Pictorially,  however,  a suggestion  of  shadow 
seems  consistent  and  desirable,  as  well  as  aiding 
in  the  light  and  shade  arrangement  of  the  subject. 
If  glass  be  used,  it  is  of  first  importance  to  see 
that  it  is  thoroughly  clean  on  both  sides,  and  also 
free  from  scratches  and  bubbles.  For  these  reasons 
plate  glass  is  desirable,  and  a piece  of  suitable 
size  should  not  cost  more  than  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  With 
reasonable  care  this  should  last  a life-time.  To 
clean  this  glass  use  soap  and  water,  and  then  use 
a mixture  of  whiting  and  diluted  ammonia.  The 
great  difficulty  when  using  glass  is  that  the  parts 
of  the  camera  are  apt  to  yield  reflection  objects. 

When  this  is  the  case  a velvet  bag  must  be 
made  large  enough  to  envelope  the  camera,  all 
but  the  lens,  which  has  a peep-hole  left  for  it  in 
the  bag.  One  incident  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
warning.  The  writer  found  ugly  reflection  marks 
on  the  developed  negative,  though  nothing  corres- 
ponding to  them  could  be  seen  in  the  ground  glass. 
To  cut  matters  short,  the  explanation  of  the 
mystery  was  ultimately  found  to  be  due  to  the 
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ground  glass  itself  being  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
As  long  as  it  was  in  the  normal  position  nothing 
was  seen,  but  when  it  was  folded  back  to  make 
room  for  the  plate  holder,  it  was  reflected  in  the 
glass  table,  and  spoiled  several  negatives.  If  you 
are  troubled  by  reflections  avoid  any  top  lighting, 
as  in  a studio  or  conservatory.  Put  the  stand 
sideways  to  and  near  a large  high  window,  and 
examine  the  ground-glass  picture  at  some  little 
extra  distance. 

Supporting  Flowers  on  a Sloping  Background. — 

When  dealing  with  groups  of  flowers,  or  a study 
of  dead  leaves,  or  any  subject  of  the  kind  where 
one  wants  to  get  a scattered,  informal,  or  n4gleg4 
effect,  it  is  a good  plan  to  use  a large  board  or 
sheet  of  stiff  millboard,  and  cover  it  with  some 
non-shiny  material,  like  cloth  or  serge.  The 
flowers  or  leaves  placed  upon  this  will  remain  in 
position  when  the  board  has  been  tilted  up  to  an 
angle  of,  say,  45°.  The  camera  must  also  be  tilted, 
so  as  to  get  the  axis  of  the  lens  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  background,  and  the  ground  glass 
parallel  to  the  board.  By  this  means  we  avoid  the 
use  of  pins  or  other  supporting  objects,  and,  more- 
over, we  get  a more  natural  and  graceful  arrange- 
ment than  when  the  spray  is  fixed  to  a vertical 
background. 

Tilting  Tabic. — In  our  previous  number  devoted 
to  Architectural  Photography  (page  17)  instructions 
were  given  for  making  a tilting  table.  In  architec- 
tural work  we  often  have  to  point  our  camera 
upwards ; but  in  the  photography  of  floral  forms, 
wayside  and  hedgerow  flowers,  etc.,  we  often  have 
to  point  our  camera  downwards.  Again,  when 
dealing  with  a spray  arranged  on  a tilted  board 
it  is  very  desirable,  if  not  essential,  to  have 
some  means  of  tilting  the  camera,  so  as  to 
bring  the  ground  glass  parallel  with  the  plane 
of  the  tilted  board  supporting  the  object  of  our 
study. 
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Fui\gi.“To  the  ordinary  person  there  are  two  or 
at  most  three  kinds  of  field  fungi,  viz. : — “mush- 
rooms,” “toadstools,”  and  “tree  fungus” — the 
familiar  “ puffball  ” is  not  usually  recognised  as 
^ failing  within  the  family  of  fungi,  although  it 
should  be  therewith  included.  As  a matter  of  fact 
there  are  a very  considerable  number  of  fungi  to 
be  found  in  our  woods  and  wastes,  and  what  is 
perhaps  news  to  many,  quite  a considerable 
proportion  of  these  are  just  as  edible  as  the 
toothsome  mushroom,  while  a few  are  dangerously 
poisonous.  They  vary  very  greatly  in  size,  shape, 
colours,  habitat,  frequency,  etc.  The  ordinary 
camera  man  is  not  so  much  interested  to  know 
their  long  names  as  to  know  where  he  is  most 
likely  to  find  them. 

Speaking  very  generally,  they  prefer  damp  to 
dry  positions,  shady  to  brightly  lit  situations.  We 
are  therefore  most  likely  to  find  them  in  the  lower 
parts  of  a wood,  near  a stream  or  bog,  and  where 
the  overgrowth  is  close  and  thick.  Some  kinds, 
however,  grow  in  the  open  and  in  fairly  dry 
situations.  One  may  often  find  good  specimens 
about  the  roots  of  old  trees  or  fallen  and  decaying 
timber.  The  best  time  of  year  is  late  summer  and 
autumn.  One  may  photograph  them  in  situ  or 
gather  them  carefully  and  treat  them  as  studio 
sitters.  In  many  cases  they  soon  shrivel  up  and 
dry  when  removed  from  their  home,  therefore  no 
unnecessary  time  between  gathering  and  photo- 
graphing should  be  wasted. 

One’s  special  photographic  needs  are  a tripod 
which  will  bring  the  camera  to  almost  a foot  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground ; ortho-plates 
with  pale  yellow  and  orange  screens,  a fairly  small 
stop,  ample  exposure,  patience,  and  stout-soled 
waterproof  boots,  the  usual  botanical  collecting 
case  and  a sharp  strong  knife. 

Scale. — It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  in 
flower  work  it  is  of  importance  to  avoid  pictures 
showing  the  objects  very  much  less  than  life  size. 
In  practice  one  may  say  that  the  object  should 
seldom  or  never  exceed  life  size,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  not  be  less  than  half  size.  In  general, 
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the  best  effects  will  be  obtained  when  the  picture 
shows  the  object  very  nearly  (say  4/6  or  9/10)  but 
not  quite  life  size.  In  many  instances,  flowers 
show  exact  life  size,  and  give  one  an  impression 
that  the  size  has  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
specimen  is  larger  than  it  really  was.  The  question 
of  size  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  fruit,  for  we 
seem  to  have  grown  accustomed  through  painting 
to  seeing  the  larger  fruits — melons,  oranges,  etc., 
represented  on  a scale  about  half  life  size.  But  the 
smaller  fruits — currants  and  grapes,  seem  to  come 
best  when  about  4/5th  natural  size. 

Colours  of  Flowers. — Numerous  estimates  as  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  colours  among  flowers 
have  been  made.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
very  approximate  statement  as  regards  the  more 
common  English  wild  flowers.  Green  1,  Orange  4, 
Violet  12,  Blue  26,  Red  34,  Yellow  40,  White  42. 
Thus,  the  white  and  yellow  flowers  together 
considerably  out-number  all  the  others.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  certain  colours  seem  to  go 
strong  in  certain  orders.  Thus,  among  the 
Campanulacse,  the  blue  flowers  out-number  all  the 
other  colours.  In  the  Ranunculacae  (buttercups,  etc.), 
the  yellows  outbid  all  other  colours,  while  among 
the  PrimulacJB,  the  whites  come  out  first  in  the 
race,  while  the  Rosacse  are  about  equally  divided 
between  red,  yellow,  and  white.  The  flower 
photographer  therefore  will  conclude  that  he  must 
be  provided  with  plates  and  screens  for  all  the 
colours. 

Silhouettes. — As  flowers,  leaves  and  such-like 
objects  charm  us  by  their  form  as  much  as  they  do 
by  their  colour,  they  make  excellent  objects  for 
silhouette  studies.  If  the  objects  to  be  dealt  with 
are  small  the  following  is  an  easy  and  effective  way 
of  photographing  them  at  night.  Obtain  an  old 
packing  case  such  as  an  empty  sugar  box  and  knock 
out  the  top  and  the  bottom.  Then  lay  the  box  on 
its  side  on  the  table  and  fix  a couple  of  thicknesses 
of  white  tissue  paper  where  the  bottom  was. 
Arrange  the  objects  with  this  tissue  j)aper  as  back- 
ground, having  the  opening  of  the  box  turned  away 
from  the  lens.  Focus  sharply  on  the  flowers,  using 
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a lamp  to  throw  light  on  them.  Remove  the  lamp 
and  burn  a bit  of  magnesium  in  the  box  behind  the 
tissue  paper,  and  keep  the  burning  magnesium 
moving  about  during  the  time  of  exposure  so  as  to 
equalise  the  illumination  of  the  background. 

For  large  objects  we,  of  course,  require  a propor- 
tionately larger  background.  This  may  most  con- 
veniently be  done  where  one  can  have  the  use  of 
two  rooms  connected  by  a doorway.  Over  the 
doorway  fix  up  the  screen  of  tissue  paper  and 
proceed  as  before.  Any  doorway  may  be  used  in 
this  way  if  we  can  have  the  help  of  an  assistant  to 
burn  the  magnesium  when  we  are  on  the  other 
side  to  make  the  arrangements  and  attend  to  the 
focussing,  etc. 

If  the  exposure  is  to  be  by  daylight  we  may 
revert  to  our  packing  case  once  again.  But  in  this 
case  we  turn  the  opening  of  the  box  towards  the 
lens  and  put  our  flowers  inside  the  box.  The 
focussing  cloth  is  then  thrown  over  the  box  and 
front  part  of  the  camera  to  shut  out  all  light 
entering  the  lens  or  falling  on  the  flowers,  except 
that  which  comes  through  the  tissue  paper  screen. 
One  need  hardly  say  that  for  this  work  one  does 
not  want  orthochromatic  plates.  Indeed,  a moder- 
ately slow  plate,  well  coated,  preferably  backed,  is 
the  best  kind  for  our  purpose,  our  object  being  an 
even  and  very  nearly  opaque  ground  with  all  but 
clear  glass  flowers. 

Exposure  may  be  made  by  using  magnesium 
ribbon  as  before-mentioned.  Another  good  plan  of 
illuminating  the  paper  screen  is  by  the  use  of  a 
large  mirror,  so  placed  that  it  reflects  the  light  from 
a large  window  onto  the  screen.  Yet  another  good 
plan  is  to  remove  the  tissue  paper  screen  altogether 
and  use  a sheet  of  white  card  as  background,  so 
placing  the  card  that  it  is  strongly  and  evenly 
illuminated  by  direct  light  from  a window.  Fig.  41 
was  made  b}^  this  method,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  shortness  of  time.  The  exposure  needed  is  the 
minimum  to  give  a fairly  dense  deposit  for  the 
background. 

In  our  reproduction  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  colour  of  the  ink  not  being  black, 
as  it  should  be  for  good  silhouette  effects.  Fig.  41. 
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Camera  Extension.— It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
reader  may  find  he  cannot  get  his  pictures  on  as 
large  a scale  as  he  desires,  because  the  camera 
bellows  is  not  long  enough.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
two  courses  are  open  to  us.  (1)  To  shorten  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  by  means  of  a supple- 
mentary lens.  (2)  To  make  an  extension  front. 
This  latter  method  will  easily  be  gleaned  from  a 
lance  at  the  accompanying  sketch.  If  the  camera 
as  a detachable  front,  then  the  part  C D should 
correspond  exactly  with  this  front.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  then  the  back  of  C D must  be  covered 
with  velvet,  and  the  whole  thing  fixed  to  the 
camera  by  means  of  two  or  three  small  screws, 
passing  through  O D and  into 
the  camera  front.  The  box 
part,  with  extra  lens  flange, 
needs  no  description.  For 
small  sizes  the  whole  apparatus 
can  be  made  out  of  the  wood 
of  a cigar  box.  Unless  the 
maker  is  a tolerably  expert 
and  exact  carpenter,  it  will  be  Fig.  56. 

desirable  to  guard  against 

light  leakage  by  covering  all  the  joints  with  strips 
of  black  cloth  or  velvet,  fixed  by  glue  or  secotine. 
The  first  method,  ^.e.,  shortening  the  focus  of  the 
lens,  is  fully  described  in  the  Practical  Photographer  s 
Annual,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
For  life  size  the  caniera  length  should  be  double 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  For  half  life  size 
the  bellows  must  be  one  and  a half  times  the 
focal  length,  for  three-fourth  size  the  bellows  must 
must  be  one  and  three-quarters  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens. 

It  should  be  noted  that  lengthening  the  bellows, 
by  this  or  any  other  means,  increases  the  duration 
of  exposure  and  also  increases  the  danger  of 
vibration.  In  fitting  an  extension  front  as  above 
described  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  internal 
reflections  by  coating  the  inside  of  the  extension 
with  black  velvet. 
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Backgrounds  are  of  very  great  importance,  and 
experience  soon  shows  us  that  each  subject  requires 
its  own  special  light  and  shade  value.  The  beginner 
is  advised  to  visit  an  artists’  supply  stores,  and 
invest  in,  say,  half  a dozen  sheets  of  crayon 
paper,  e.g.,  cream,  pale,  medium,  dark  gi^ey,  light 
brown,  medium  bi'own,  and  dark  brown.  From 
each  sheet  cut  olf  a stri]D  about  an  inch  wide,  and 
fix  these  strips  edge  to  edge  on  any  bit  of  old  card 
at  hand.  Now  take  a white  flower,  some  greenery, 
and  another  flower  of  any  other  colour,  say  yellow, 
aud  make  a trial  exposure  with  this  strip  back- 
ground (fig.  42).  A print  from  this  negative  will 
tell  us  in  a practical  way  how  the  flowers  and 
leaves  come  out  relatively  to  the  various  tints  of 
paper.  The  various  papers  on  this  strip  back- 
ground should  be  named  or  lettered  for  convenience 
of  ready  reference.  Our  diagram  (fig.  42)  is  also 
designed  to  show  some  other  useful  hints  as 
regards  flower  holders,  focussing,  etc. 

Holding  the  Paper  Background. — Having  selected 
the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  used  in  any  particular  case, 
the  next  quesiion  is  how  to  keep  it  flat  and  upright. 
For  this  the  simplest  plan  is  to  employ  a sheet  of 
stout  stiff  card  (straw  or  millboard)  the  same  size 
as  or  an  inch  larger  than  the  paper  sheets.  The 
paper  is  held  to  the  card  by  two  or  three  wooden 
spring  clothes  clips  placed  along  the  top  of  the  card 
and  paper.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a duplicate 
sheet  of  stout  card,  so  that  one  may  change  quickly 
from  one  to  another  background  without  unclip- 
ping again.  The  papers  when  not  in  use  should  be 
kept  flat  and  clean  between  these  two  cards.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  creasing  the  paper,  as 
such  creases  are  very  apt  to  show  in  a disagreeable 
and  unexpected  way.  Hence  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  papers  flat  in  the  manner  just  described 
rather  than  rolling  them  up. 

Focussing. — The  best  aid  to  focussing  is  a bit  of 
printed  matter,  ^.e.,  printed  on  one  side  only  in 
clear  sharply  defined  letters.  A scrap  torn  from  a 
coal  advertisement  sheet,  such  as  flutter  down 
upon  us  two  or  three  times  a week,  is  just  the 
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Fig,  41  (p.  ,‘)7). 
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thing.  A tiny  bit,  say  two  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  wide  can  be  laid  across  the  subject  at  any 
chosen  part  and  removed  again  without  disturbing 
the  arrangement.  It  is  important  to  place  the 
printed  matter  at  such  an  angle  that  it  is  well 
lighted.  Shiny  paper  is  not  so  easily  seen  as  dull 
surface  paper.  Vide  fig.  42.  N.B. — Do  not  forget 
to  remove  the  scrap  of  paper  before  the  exposure 
is  made  or  a plate  will  be  lost. 

Focussing. — -A  hint  on  how  to  focus  may  not 
come  amiss.  Place  a bit  of  printed  matter  on  the 
nearest,  and  most  distant  parts  which  are  required 
to  be  quite  sharp.  Focus  on  the  nearest  paper 
with  the  largest  stop  and  rack  in  the  lens  as  far 
as  possible  without  losing  sharpness  on  the 
nearest  part.  Now  insert  a smaller  stop  and  again 
rack  in  the  lens  a little  more.  If  the  distant  paper 
is  sufficiently  sharp  our  object  is  attained.  If  not 
the  next  smaller  stop  must  be  used  and  the  lens 
racked  in  a little  further  and  so  on  until  both 
pieces  of  paper  are  as  sharp  as  the  occasion  requires. 
In  still-life  work,  such  as  flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  it  is 
the  nearest  part  that  is  generally  the  more  im- 
portant part,  and  the  plan  just  mentioned  secures 
that  having  chief  attention. 

OrthocKromatic  Plates. — Every  flower  photo- 
grapher should,  in  the  early  days  of  his  studies, 
make  two  or  three  pairs  of  comparative  exposures. 
A shilling’s  worth  of  plates  expended  in  this  way 
will  be  one  of  the  best  investments  he  will  ever 
make.  His  first  pair  of  experiments  should  be 
made  with  an  ordinary  plate  and  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  and  colour  screen  or  ray  filter.  In 
figures  18  and  19  we  have  such  a pair  of  plates 
with  the  same  flowers,  lighting,  lens,  stop,  etc.  The 
flower  on  our  left  is  white,  that  on  our  right  has  a 
dark  orange  yellow  centre,  and  the  one  in  the 
middle  has  an  outer  part  of  light  bright  yellow 
with  darker  yellow  centre.  One  need  liardly  say 
that  figure  19  shows  the  result  with  an  ordinary 
plate,  while  18  is  the  result  with  an  orthochromatic 
plate  and  a “ten-times”  yellow  ray  filter.  It  is 
probable  that  a very  slightly  stronger  contrast  in 
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Figure  19  would  have  been  bettei’c  This  we  should 
have  got  by  using  a five  or  six  times  filter.  The 
difference  in  the  leaves  and  stem  should  be  noted. 
It  may  not  be  quite  scientific  but  it  is  the  experience 
of  a good  many  flower  photographers  that  one 
requiries  two  or  three  different  ray  filters  according 
to  the  colour  contrasts  of  the  group.  Thus,  for  an 
arrangement  where  the  chief  note  is  pale  yellow,  a 
four  or  five  times  filter  will  be  useful.  If  the  chief 
part  is  dark  yellow,  or  orange,  or  light  red,  then 
a ten  times  filter,  and  if  deep  red  and  green 
prevail  then  an  orange  filter  requiring  about  forty 
times  normal  exposure  will  be  required.  These 
figures  are  only  very  rough  and  general  numbers 
which  will  vary  with  the  particular  screen  and 
plate. 

The  Focal  Length  of  the  Lens  must  not  be 
extreme  in  either  direction.  If  it  is  too  short — 
say  the  same  as  the  long  side  of  the  plate — we  shall 
get  our  subject  on  too  small  a scale,  and  if  we  go 
near  enough  to  get  the  nearest  flowers  fairly  large 
those  in  the  distance  will  look  absurdly  small, 
mere  dots  in  fact.  If  the  focal  length  is  too  long, 
^.e.,  more  than  double  the  long  side  of  the  plate,  then 
we  shall  have  to  use  a small  stop  to  get  the  neces- 
sary depth  of  focus,  and  the  small  stop  requiring  a 
long  exposure  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  flower 
photographer’s  constant  enemy,  wind.  All  things 
considered,  the  most  convenient  focal  length  is 
about  one  and  a half  times  the  long  side  of  the 
plate.  For  :|-plate  a 6-inch  lens,  for  J-plate  an  8 or 
9-inch  lens,  and  for  f-plate  a lens  of  focal  length, 
anything  between  10  and  14  inches,  will  be  most 
generally  useful. 

Time  of  Day. — As  far  as  possible  the  middle  of 
the  day  should  be  avoided  in  out-door  work.  With 
orthochromatic  plates  the  yellow-tinged  light  of 
morning  and  evening  is  in  our  favour,  and  we  get 
a better  chance  of  light  and  shade  effects  with  the 
sun  low  down  in  the  sky.  The  shadows  of  the 
leaves  are  not  so  dark  and  solid  then  as  they  are 
when  the  high-up  sun  is  blazing  forth  over  our 
heads  about  mid-day. 
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The  Photography  of  Trees  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  taken  up  by  anyone  as  a speciality ; and  yet 
here  is  a subject  capable  of  being  treated  in  a great 
variety  of  interesting  ways,  both  botanically  and 
pictorially.  Each  family  or  genus  has  its  own 
characteristic  form.  The  branches  of  the  sturdy 
oak,  for  instance,  are  entirely  different  from  the 
spire-like  poplar  or  overhanging  willow ; and  again, 
no  two  oak  trees  are  alike,  although  they  all  have 
a family  likeness.  Then  with  every  season  of  the 
year — in  bud,  in  full  leaf,  or  in  winter  nakedness — 
we  see  a continual  change  of  character.  We  have 
trees  young  and  trees  old,  trees  tall,  trees  short, 
trees  singly  and  in  groups,  in  health,  in  disease  and 
decay,  trees  with  historic  or  personal  associations, 
etc.  And  as  to  the  varieties  of  pictorial  considera- 
tions they  are  countless ! 

Composition  comes  in  just  as  much  when  arrang- 
ing a study  of  flowers  in  the  field  as  it  does  when 
arranging  a group  in  the  studio,  or  dealing  with  a 
group  of  human  subjects  or  selecting  a landscape. 
The  same  general  broad  principles  are  equally 
applicable  in  both  cases.  But  one  or  two  special 
points  should  be  kept  in  mind  : — 

(1)  Do  not  have  two  equal -sized  groups  of 
flowers  at  equal  distances  from  the  lens. 

(2)  If  the  groups  are  about  equal  in  size,  then 
arrange  for  them  to  come  at  different  distances. 

(3)  Do  not  arrange  the  principal  group  in  the 
centre,  i.e.,  not  midway  between  the  sides 
right  and  left,  nor  half-way  between  the  top 
and  bottom. 

(4)  Try  to  avoid  the  effect  of  scattered  flowers, 
z.e.,  try  to  get  them  grouped. 

(5)  If  there  are  several  groups,  try  to  select  such 
a position  that  one  group  seems  connected  in 
some  way  with  another  group.  This  may 
often  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  a tuft  of 
weeds,  a fallen  branch,  a few  dead  leaves,  etc. 
This  grouping  of  all  the  parts  into  the  picture 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  corn-position,  and  its 
very  general  neglect  largely  accounts  for  the 
usual  spotty,  patchy,  distributed,  discon- 
nected effect  of  most  field  and  woodland 
flower  pictures. 
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(6)  Avoid  any  strong  light-and-shade  contrasts 
which  come  near  the  margins  of  the  picture. 
As  far  as  possible  the  strongest  light-and-shade 
elfects  and  the  most  important  flower  or 
group  of  flowers  or  leaves,  or  whatever  the 
chief  thing  may  be,  should  come,  not  at  the 
centre,  but  somewhere  about  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  from  the  side  and  bottom 
towards  the  centre. 

(7)  Remember  that  the  chief  characteristic  of 
most  flowers,  leaves  and  ferns  is  gracefulness 
of  form.  Therefore  aim  at  selecting  and 
arranging  your  subject  so  that  the  fore- 
ground group  shall  show  something  of  this 
grace  of  form  and  outline.  This  may  be 
helped  by  arranging  a suitable  background 
of  fairly  strong  light-and-shade  contrast. 

• Thus  a group  or  example  of  white  or  light 
flowers  or  subjects,  e.g.,  sunlit  ferns,  requires 
the  background  of  a dark  tree-trunk  or 
perhaps  a cast  shadow,  while  a golden 
bracken  in  the  shade,  or  dark  leaves  or  red 
flowers  will  require  relieving  by  a light  and 
soft  background,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
sunlit  mossy  bank,  a peep  between  the 
branches  showing  a bit  of  light  distance. 

(8)  Avoid  extremes  of  definition  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, ^.c.,  do  not  aim  at  wiry  microscopic 
definition  on  the  one  hand,  and  do  not  let  the 
softness  of  slight  diffusion  pass  into  an 
irritating  Chinese  puzzle  of  circles  of  light 
and  shade. 

(9)  Do  not  try  to  combine  a landscape  picture 
and  a flower  study.  Make  up  your  mind 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  important,  and 
let  one  be  subordinate  to  the  other.  To  aim 
at  both  is  to  court  failure  in  both  directions. 

(10)  Before  making  the  exposure  ask  yourself: 
(a)  Am  I quite  clear  in  my  own  mind  what  I 
am  aiming  at  in  this  picture?  (b)  Would  a 
little  more  patience,  arranging,  trimming, 
some  other  time  of  day,  etc.,  be  likely  to  give 
a better  result  ? Do  not  make  the  exposure 
until  quite  satisfied  that  no  more  can  be  done 
to  render  success  more  likely. 
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Exposure  Notes. 

Fig.  9.  -“  England  and  Japan.”  Nov.,  11-12  a.in.,  fairly  lighted  room, 
Barnet  Oidho  plate,  /'/22,  “ four-times  ” screen,  Exp!  3^  min. 

Fig.  10.  Daffodils.”  April,  11  a.m.,  indoors,  Edwards’  Instant-Iso,  a 
“ six-times”  screen,  //16,  Exp.  12  min. 

Fig.  11.—“  Solomon’s  Seal.”  May,  3 p.m.,  indoors,  Barnet  Ortho  plate, 
a “ six-times  ” screen,  //16,  Exp.  4 min. 

Fig.  12.— “Dead  Nettle.”  May,  10-11  a.m.,  indoors.  Ortho  Seed  plate, 
H.  & D.  130,  fl22,  Exp.  1 min. 

Fig.  13.— “A  Leafy  Background.”  Mar.  12,  diffused  light,  Wellington 
Speedy  Iso  Plate,  “ ten-times”  screen,  //16,  Exp.  3 min. 

Fig.  14.--“  Spires  of  Closely  Clnstered  Bloom.”  Anatnr?d  background. 
Mar.  12,  diffused  light,  Wellington  Speedy  Iso  Plate,  “ten-times” 
screen,  //1 6,  Exp.  If  min. 

Fig.  15. — “Foliage  Stndy.”  March,  11a.m.,  snn  and  clond,  Barnet 
Ortho,  backed,  “ ten  times  ” screen,  //ll,  f]xp.  If  min. 

Fig.  16. — “ Simple  Honesty.”  Mar.,  3 p.m.,  very  dnll,  Ord.  Plate, 
//32,  Exp.  2 min. 

Fig.  17. — “ Group  of  Frnit.”  Sep.,  4 p.m.,  good  light,  Barnet  Ortho 
Plate,  180  H.  & D.,  //22,  Exp.  60  sec. 

Fig.  18.— Ord.  Plate, //iO,  Exp.  f min. 

Fig.  19. --Barnet  Oi'tho  Plate,  “ten-times”  sci‘een,/‘/16,  Exp.  5 min. 

Figs.  20  and  21.—“  Seaweeds.”  Feb.,  bright,  11  a.m.,  f/16,  Plxp.  3 sec., 
Ord.  Plate. 

Fig.  23. — “A  Shady  Corner.”  Mar.  11  a.m.,  snn  nearly  in  front  of 
lens,  Barnet  Ortho,  backed,  “ ten-times”  screen, //1 6,  Exp.  3 min. 

Fig.  24.— “A  Stndy  in  Texture.”  Oct.,  3-4  p.m.,  d'nll  light,  indoors. 
Barnet  Ortho.  Plate,  a “ three-times  ” screen,  //16,  Exp.  25  min. 

Fig.  27.— “ White  Currants.”  July,  5 p.m.,  good  light,  Barnet  Ortho 
plate,  “three-times”  screen, //32,  Exp.  2 min. 

Fig.  28. — “Snowdrops.”  Mar.,  dull,  1 p.m.,  Wellington  Iso  Speedy, 
“ ten-times  ” screen,  //16,  Exp.  1 min. 

Fig.  29. — “Snowdrops.”  Mar.,  dull,  2 p.m.,  Schlenssner  Plate  “ten- 
times  ” screen,  //16,  Exp.  2 min. 

Fig.  30. — “Sea  Holly”  (Direct).  Outdoors,  8 in.  portrait  lens,  //4, 
Exp.  1 sec. 

Fig.  31. — “Sea  Holly”  (Telephoto).  8 in.  portrait  lens,  phos-  4 in. 
negative  attachment,  //3T6,  magnihed  5 diameters,  Exp.  12  sec. 

Figs.  32  and  .33. — “The  Mistletoe  Bough.”  .Jan.,  bright,  2 p.m.,  //16, 
Exp.  5 min'. 

Fig.  39. — “ Still  life  Study.”  Oct.,  2 p.m.,  bright  light,  indoors.  Ilford 
Chromatic.  No  screen,  //16,  Exp.  If  min. 


Pictorial  Notes. 

Fig.  9.— “England  and  .Japan.”  A happy  example  of  suggested  sentiment 
by  means  of  the  flowers  of  two  countries.  The  Chrysanthemum  of  Japan 
rests  on  the  Rose  of  England.  .Just  at  first  sight  the  grouping  seems  some- 
what crowded  and  confused,  but  a second  glance  shows  this  is  really  due 
to  the  rather  overstrong  and  dark  background. — In  our  reproduction  we  are 
trying  to  suggest  a slightly  lighter  background,  so  as  to  subdue  the  some- 
Avhat  strong  light  and  shade  contrast.  Technically,  the  print  has  good 
qualities,  although  there  is  a tendency  towards  under-exposure  and  loss  of 
delicacy  of  gradation.  ( Chamjyion  Certificafe.) 

Fig.  10. — “ Daffodils.”  An  elegant  and  suggestive  arrangement  of  a decorative 
character.  The  general  subject  of  decorative  design  is  one  which  we  had 
hoped  to  treat  of  in  the  present  volume.  But  the  usual  “pressure”  has 
compelled  us  to  hold  over  that  topic  to  some  more  convenient  season. 
Still  the  example  is  opportune,  as  showing  the  direction  in  which  much 
may  be  done  in  flower  photography.  The  author  in  this,  and  also  his 
other  example,  seems  to  have  used  the  trimming  knife  a little  too  severely. 
One  seems  to  wish  for  a little  more  space  round  the  blossoms. 
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Advertisements 

Watson’s  New  Reflex  Camera. 

ARGUS 

A Highest  Quality  Camera  at  a 
Moderate  Price. 

Compact  and  Portable. 

This  Camera  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  highest  efficiency 
for  work  of  the  most  exacting  description,  while  it  is  as 
easily  manipulated  as  the  simplest  Camera  made. 

It  will  produce  the  finest  negatives  of  high-speed  subjects 
such  as  Racing,  Yachting,  Athletic  Contests,  Sports,  etc.,  just 
as  easily  as  Portraits,  Landscapes,  Street  Scenes,  etc.  In 
fact,  it  is  suitable  for  any  class  of  Photography  (except  wide- 
angle  work),  and  can  be  used  in  the  hand  or  on  a stand. 

It  has  full-sized  focussing  Finder,  so  that  you  can  see 
what  you  are  doing,  and  that  your  picture  is  sharp,  and  when 
used  on  a stand  a focussing  cloth  can  be  dispensed  with, 
because  the  Reflex  Finder  is  still  available. 

The  Shutter  has  an  immense  range  of  speeds,  from  Time 
Exposures  of  any  duration  up  to  instantaneous  of  laoofh  of 
a second. 

PRICES. 

Camera  and  3 Best  Quality  Book-form  Slides  and  HolostigmafLens, //61 — 

Tplate,  5x4.  i-plate, 

£16  10  O £18  6 O £21  2 6 

Ditto,  without  Lens — 9 15  O 11  1 O 13  7 6 


WATSON’S 


VRIL 

The  Most  Compact  Portable 
Focal  Plane  Camera  made. 

Range  of  Speeds — Time  Exposures  of  any 
duration  up  to  j-gfeofh  of  a second  instantaneous. 

An  Ideal  High=Speed  Hand  Camera. 

Camera  and  3 slides,  fitted  with  Watson’s 
Holostigmat  Lens — 

Lplate,  5x4,  J-plate, 

£11  0 O £12  O O £15  O O 

Ditto,  without  Lens — 

|-plate,  5x4,  i-p1ate, 

£5  15  O £6  0 0 £7  10  O 


” Focal  Plane 
Camera. 


Np>  — In  both  the  “Argus”  and  “Vril”  Cameras  the  speed  of  the  Shutter  is 
• adjusted 'From  the  outside.  This  obviates  the  irritating  necessity 

of  taking  out  the  focussing  frame  or  dark' slide  in  order  to  get  at  the  slit  whenever  a 
different  speed  is  required,  and  enables  you  to  instantly  correct  for  any  sudden 
variation  in  the  light. 


W.  WATSON  SONS, 

313,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


IX. 

Kindly  mention  ''The  Practical  Photographer." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Fig.  II.— “ Solomon’s  Seal.”  Our  reproduction  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
original  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  size  necessary  for  inclusion  in  our 
small  page.  This  is  a case  where  the  size  of  the  picture  should  be  more 
nearly  that  of  the  flowers  in  nature  as  they  are  in  Mr.  Linford's  original. 
Our  only  fault  to  find  with  the  original  is  that  there  is  not  quite  enough 
marginal  space  round  his  subject.  One  feels  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  specimen  would  overstep  the  margins  of  the  ground  glass. 
This  is  undesirable  in  any  pictorial  arrangement  of  portrait,  flower  or  any 
other  moveable  thing. 

Fig.  12.— “Dead  Nettle.”  This  example  teaches  us  the  very  desirable  lesson 
of  keeping  our  eyes  open.  It  shows  us  that  material  for  our  camera  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  hedgerow  or  wayside  path.  For  the  Lamium  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  our  wayside  “weeds.”  But  it  is  only  to  the 
Peter  Bell  family  of  photographers  that  weeds  exist  at  all.  We  may  say 
that  there  is  not  a member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  forest  oak 
down  to  the  tiny  fungus,  that  does  not  offer  material  for  camera  study. 
The  student  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  quiet,  soft,  half-subdued  background 
of  middle  tint  which  so  well  justifies  its  existence  by  escaping  notice  until 
our  attention  is  intentionally  given  to  the  subject. 

Fig,  17,—“  Group  of  Fruit,”  The  shape  of  the  picture  is  perhaps  a little  too 
nearly  square  to  be  quite  a success  : for  our  experience  is  that  circular  or 
square  pictures  are  very  seldom  satisfactory.  The  composition  well 
illustrates  a noteworthy  point  in  composition,  viz.  : the  happy  eft'ect  of 
connecting  the  group  of  fruit  in  the  dish  with  the  group  on  the  table  by 
means  of  the  branch  and  leaves.  If  in  imagination  we  remove  this 
branch,  we  should  have  two  separate  groups  of  fruit.  By  its  aid  they 
form  one  -harmonious  whole.  Technically,  the  negative  is  verging  very 
close  on  under-exposure,  and  the  printing  also  is  just  a trifle  too  dark. 
But  this  latter  tendency  we  hope  to  soften  in  our  reproduction.  (Print 
< Criticisni  Prize. ) 

Fig.  24.— “A  Study  in  Texture.”  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  rendering  of 
the  peculiar  velvety  surface  of  ripe  peaches.  By  contrasting  this  with  the 
well-known  shiny  surface  of  glass  we  get  good  material  for  study.  The 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  caught  this  difference  without 
having  fallen  into  the  very  likely  danger  of  exaggeration.  The  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  is  that  there  is  not  quite  enough  elbow  room.  The  objects 
seem  a little  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  picture.  The  picture  has  been 
appropriately  mounted  with  much  taste.  (Chani'pion  Certificate.) 

Fig.  27. — “White  Currants.”  This  is  a particularly  capable  example  of 
careful  and  accurate  technique.  One  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  the  peculiar 
texture  of  the  smooth  semi-translucent  berries  in  half  shadow  is  here 
caught  in  a very  happy  manner,  and  also  we  note  that  the  detail  and  vein- 
ings  of  the  leaves  are  cared  for.  If  we  offer  one  critical  observation  it  is  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  just  a little  too  indicative  of  human 
interference.  They  seem  to  suggest  that  some  one  has  been  too  careful  to 
show  every  berry.  One  feels  that  in  nature  there  would  have  been  a leaf 
or  two,  partly  hiding  this  fine  cluster  of  fruit. 

Fig.  39.—“  Still-life  Study.”  This  example  well  illustrates  the  virtue  and 
value  of  simplicity.  Note  the  wise  selection  of  a non-shiny  vessel  to  hold 
the  flowers,  and  the  use  of  a quiet  background  which  is  intermediate  in 
tone,  and  so  is  a true  background  and  help  to  both  the  light  flowers  and 
dark  leaves  of  the  study.  The  arrangement  is  graceful  in  general  outline 
and  form.  Our  one  fault  is  that  the  handle  of  the  jug  is  too  prominent, 
i.e.,  attracts  too  much  attention  to  its  very  unimportant  self.  This  might 
be  subdued  by  cautiously  rubbing  down  the  film  with  rag  moistened  with 
methylated  spirit.  (Champion  Certificate.) 


The  Rotary  Photographic  Company  (12,  New  Union  Street,  E.C.),  have 
just  added  another  useful  line  to  their  already  long  list  of  excellent 
manufactures.  This  latest  arrival  is  Roto  P.O.P.  A special  feature  about 
this  paper  is  that  it  will  stand  a considerable  range  of  temperature,  so  that 
under  all  likely  and  reasonable  conditions  the  busy  worker  may  omit  all 
thoughts  of  the  alum  bath  in  connection  with  this  paper.  This  feature  is  one 
of  obvious  value. 
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Advertisements. 


ROSS’  Lenses 

HAVE  LED  FOR  OVER  HALF-A-CENTURY 
AND  STILL  LEAD.— 

ROSS’  NEW  PATENT 

HOMOCENTRIG, 

A Perfectly  Zoneless  and 
Absolutely  Spherically  Corrected  Lens. 

Remarkable  Covering,  Flatness  of  Field,  Great  Rapidity. 

Freedom  from  Distortion  and  Brilliant  Definition. 

Series  B, //5'6,  for  Extremely  Rapid  Exposures,  in  Studio  and  out-doors. 
Series  O,  //6‘3,  specially  for  Hand-Camera  Work,  Instantaneous  Views  and 
Groups. 

Series  D,  //8,  for  Landscapes,  Groups,  Interiors,  Copying  and  Process  Work. 


PARTICULARS,  PRICES,  Etc.,  ON' APPLICATION. 


ROSS,  Ltd 


III,  New  Bond  Street,  LONDON.  W.; 

> OPTICIANS,  31,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Wholesale  Department:  3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 


MANUFACTURING 

OPTICIANS, 


DeDicateO 


Gracious  ipermisslon 


to  Tber  dbaiestg  (SHucen  aieyanbra. 

W omen  Painters 
of  the  World. 


Bound  in 


5/- 


Art  Wrapper. 


WOMEN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

the  new  volume  in  the  now  famous  Art  and  Life  Library  edited  by  Walter  Shaw 
Sparrow  is  even  more  luxurious  than  its  predecessors,  “The  British  Home  of  To-day” 
and  “The  Gospels  in  Arti”  It  is  published  in  four  different  styles  of  binding,  at 
respectively  5/-  net,  7/6  net.  10/6  net,  ONE  GUINEA  net,  and  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  text,  6 Rembrandt  photo=gravures,  7 pictures  in  colour  facsimile, 
34  plates  in  monochrome,  4 duplex  plates,  and  more  than  280  illustrations 
in  half-tone,  representing  the  work  of  over  two  hundred  lady  artists. 

PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 

HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 


Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Messrs.  Wellington  & Ward  recently  sent  us  a sample  of  their  “Iso 
Speedy”  plates,  which  we  ventured  to  prophesy  would,'prove  as  good  as  their 
well-known  papers.  We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  these  plates 
on  some  floral  studies  in  the  studio,  and  can  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  on 
the  accuracy  of  our  prophecies.  We  find  them  fully  justifying  their  double- 
barrelled  name,  viz : — iso,  and  speedy  ; indeed  we  find  them  exceptionally 
rapid  even  for  these  days  of  high  speeds.  Moreover,  we  notice  that  they  have 
two  good  qualities  not  always  found  in  orthochromatic  plates,  viz.  : — they  are 
conspicuously  free  from  anything  like  fog,  and  they  fix  out  remarkably 
quickly.  Against  all  this  vve  have  only  one  thing  to  urge,  viz: — that  the 
plates  sent  us  were  not  backed.  Probably  this  is  an  accidental  oversight,  due 
to  the  hurry  of  a busy  factory  like  that  at  Elstrce — and  an  omission  which 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  be  remedied. 

Lenses  for  Photography  is  the  title  of  a neatly  got-up  and  admirably 
arranged  little  price  list  pamphlet  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  & Hobson. 
(Leicester  and  London).  There  are  now  four  series  of  this  well-known  and 
widely  appreciated  form  of  Cooke  lenses  with  open  apertui-es  varying  from //4‘5 
to//8.  This  booklet  contains  a mass  of  useful  information  (concisely  stated  in 
simple  language)  about  many  points  the  purchaser  and  user  of  a lens  should 
keep  in  mind.  It  also  includes  an  admirable  table  of  conjugate  distances. 
There  are  also  quite  a number  of  well-executed  illustrations  which  show  the 
progress  of  a lens  from  a rough  block  of  glass  through  its  grinding  stages, 
polishing,  measuring,  testing  and  so  on  up  to  the  finished  instrument. 
Messrs.  T.  T.  & H.  (Stoughton  Street,  Leicester),  inform  us  that  they  will 
forward  a copy  of  this  really  valuable  booklet  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will 
mention  the  The  Practical  Photographer  when  writing  for  this  gift. 

The  Booh  of  Photography,  Part  10,  deals  with  Photomicrography, 
Architectural  Photography,  Spectrophotography,  and  Astronomical  Photo- 
graphy. These  two  last-named  sections  are  fully  and  ably  dealt  with.  We 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  this  useful  work  will  not  close  its  pages 
without  a full  and  copious  index. 

The  Inventors’  Guide,  by  J.  Roberts,  Barrister-at-Law  (John  Murray,  2/6), 
is  altogether  a timely  and  valuable  manual  for  the  would-be  patentee.  The 
subject  of  patenting  inventions  is  dealt  with  from  almost  every  thinkable 
side,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  legal  advice  given  in  these 
pages  is  quite  accurate  and  up-to-date.  Half-a-crown  invested  in  this  guide 
would  probably  save  many  a guinea  which  otherwise  would  be  thrown  away 
by  acting  in  ignorance  of  the  technicalities  of  inventions  and  patents. 

Messrs.  Houghtons  (88,  High  Holborn),  have  introduced  a very  handy 
little  contrivance  called  a tablet  crusher— a kind  of  midget  mortar  and  pestel 
for  crushing  to  powder  any  of  the  many  tabloid  or  tablet  forms  of  compressed 
chemicals  which  are  now  so  very  generally  used  by  travelling  photographers. 
They  have  also  introduced  a flexible  print  album,  10x7  inches,  that  is  to  say, 
an  album  of  50  dark  gray  paper  leaves,  bound  in  dark  claret  leatherette  to 
resemble  morocco.  This,  of  course,  possesses  the  advantage  of  greater 
portability,  and  the  leaves  are  easily  turned  over. 

The  Altrincham  Rubber  Company  send  us  their  new  list,  which  contains 
all  kinds  of  useful  rubber  goods  as  well  as  camera  cases,  backgrounds,  etc. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  will  mention  The  P.P.  may  obtain  a copy  of  this  list 
on  application  to  the  Company  at  Altrincham. 

Messrs.  Kodak  are  as  enterprising  as  ever  and  have  just  added  yet 
another  item  to  their  long  list  of  attractions.  This  is  known  as  the  No.  2 
Folding  Brownie  Kodak,  with  everset  automatic  shutter  (time,  bulb  and 
instantaneous),  iris  diaphragm,  a new  focussing  contrivance  with  automatic 
locking  device  for  objects  at  8 ft.,  20  ft.,  or  1(30  ft.,  a reversing  finder,  nickel 
plated  fittings,  etc.  This  desirable  instrument  is  offered  at  the  tempting  price 
of  21/0,  and  Will  undoubtedly  become  immensely  popular. 

Messrs.  Fuerst  Brothers  (17,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C.),  who  are  sole  agents  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  many  valuable  productions  prepared  by  Hauff  & Co., 
have  sent  us  an  up-to-date'  price  list  which  seems  to  contain  everything  the 
photographer  can  want  in  the  way  of  chemicals.  Lumiere’s  well-known  plates 
are  fully  listed  both  in  English  and  continental  sizes. 
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™ ALDIS  F/6,_ 


The  only  doublet  Anastsg^mat  made  of 

three  simple  lenses. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  LATEST  ILLUSTRATED  LIST. 

ALDIS  BROS.,  Old  Grangre  Rd.,  SPARKHILL,  B’HAM. 
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EVERY  MAN  HIS 
OWN  GARDENER. 


By  JOHN  HALSHAM. 

“ Forms  as  delightful  and  useful  a book  as  has  ever  been  written  for  the  delectation  of 
that  ever-increasing  army  of  people  to  whom  gardening  appeals  as  an  entrancing  hobby. 

Mr.  Halsham's  pages  are  packed  with  sage  and  valuable  advice.”— 

“ If  you  have  ever  so  small  a garden  plot,  let  me  advise  you  to  get  this  book.” — 

Methodist  Recorder. 

“All  who  require  a concise  and  lucid  guide  to  gardening  art  will  appreciate  the  work  by 
John  Halsham.” — Daily  News. 

“ Mr.  Halsham  has  produced  a far  more  readable  book  than  the  ordinary  small  guide  to 
gardening.  It  is  written  m a style  which  charms  the  reader  even  when  he  is  considering 
how  to  plant  vegetables  or  to  kill  slugs  That  Mr.  Halsham's  advice  is  the  outcome  of 
practical  experience  is  evident  throughout,  and  the  amateur  gardener  will  derive  profit 
as  well  as  pleasure  from  the  book.  Whatever  is  discussed  is  treated  brightly  and 
cleverly,  and  the  sketches  help  to  give  point  to  the  instructions.” — Glasgow  Herald 


With  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  CARINE  CADBY  and 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


Crown  8vo! 


Cloth, 


6s. 


London:  HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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Kindly  mention  "The  Practical  Photographer." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Various  Competitions,  and  Prints  for  Criticism. 

Will  competitors  and  others  2^1  ease  kindly  note  our  rule  to  the  effect  that 
ivhen  prints  are  to  be  returned  stamq^  )nust  be  sent  WITH  THE  PRINTS — 
not  afterwards. 

Will  contributors  to  our  various  compjet  it  ions  kindly  refrain  f)‘<>msen,diny 
under  one  cover  plants  for  different  comp)etitions  ? This  not  only  gives  iis 
considerable  trouble,  but  involves  the  risk  of  the  various  ptlctivres  not  being 
properly  entered  for  the  comjietit  ion  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  fa  r 
better  for  all  concerned  to  send  each  lot  of  2^rints  in  separate  iiarcels. 

Miss  W.  (Corwen).— (2)  You  were  very  nearly  a winner  with  “TJie  Old 
Oak,”  which  is  very  good  in  many  ways.  The  mount  has  an  ugly  mark  in 
the  left-hand  upper  corner,  and  the  sky  is  spotty.  All  these  little  points  tell 
when  the  running  is  very  close,  as  it  often  is  in  our  competitions.  (1)  Just  a 
little  too  heavy  generally.  Probably  you  have  not  made  quite  enough  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  between  a wet  and  a dry  carbon  print.  The  reflection 
of  one  tree  trunk  is  too  strongly  marked,  and  requires  softening  by  retouch- 
ing on  the  negative.  (3)  Not  at  all  up  to  your  best  form.  Mounting  is  flimsy 
and  colours  are  unsuited  to  the  print,  which  is  too  cold  in  colour.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  include  the  large-leaved  plant  so  near  on  our  right.  It  is  seldom 
satisfactory  to  have  any  very  near  object  markedly  out  of  focus. 

I.  L.  (London). — All  three  prints  show  much  taste  in  selection  of  point  of 
view.  (1)  Nature’s  mirror  is  the  best  composition.  Technically,  it  is  too  black 
and  white.  Sky  part  too  suggestive  of  paper  rather  than  air,  skjq  clouds,  etc. 
Hydrokinone  gives  a pretty  looking  negative,  but  one  which  very  often  is  too 
contrastful  for  harmonious  printing.  Metol  is  preferable,  as  it  gives  softer 
results.  Rodinal  also  is  good  both  for  negatives  and  prints.  (2)  Kingfisher’s 
pool.  Here  you  have  something  in  the  very  near  foreground  which  gives  a 
disagreeable  blur.  The  softened  distance  is  decidedly  good.  Sky  same  fault 
as  before  mentioned.  Not  good  to  cut  a tree  off  at  both  top  and  bottom  in 
this  vvay.  (3)  Keston  Pool  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  three,  both  tech- 
nically and  pictorially.  The  exposuie  was  ample,  but  you  have  considerably 
over-developed  your  negative,  hence  the  black  and  white  print.  You  might 
try  reducing  with  ammonium-persulphate, 

G.  H.  N.  (Banbury).--  (1)  It  is  very  seldom  satisfactory  to  liave  tlie 
margins  lighter  than  the  other  parts  of  a picture.  We  suspect  that  you 
printed  this  so  near  the  light  that  the  centre  got  much  more  light  than  the 
margins.  Try  again,  and  “ wobble”  the  printing-frame  about  so  that  all  parts 
get  equal  light,  and  if  anything,  let  the  margins  and  not  the  centre  have  the 
advantage.  (2)  The  sky  here  is  too  dark.  The  lower  half  of  sky  is  about  right, 
but  the  upper  half  is  over-done.  (3)  In  this  case  the  sky  requires  toning  down 
a trifle,  so  as  to  give  a little  more  force  and  value  to  the  swans.  Doubtless 
the  swans  would  be  the  lightest  and  brightest  part,  and  the  sky  of  some  quiet 
grey  or  blue.  But  now  the  swans  and  sky  are  about  of  equal  light  value,  so 
that  the  birds  look  dirty  grey. 

A.  R-  (Exeter). — I and  3 are  very  much  too  black  and  white.  The 
exposure  seems  about  right  in  1,  but  not  enough  in  3.  In  both  you  probably 
have  considerably  over-developed  and  got  the  high  lights  much  too  dense,  so 
that  the  light  cannot  get  through  the  print,  hence  the  chalky,  papery,  high- 
lights. 2 is  very  much  better  in  every  way,  and  is  quite  creditable,  except 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  sky  is  just  a suspicion  too  dark.  Mounting  is  neat, 
but  the  use  of  a black  inner  tint  is  very,  very  seldom  advisable. 

W.  L.  F.  (Workington). — Mounts  are  too  small  and  too  light.  Printing 
has  been  carried  a little  too  far.  The  darkest  clouds  are  never  very  dark,  and 
only  appear  dark  by  contrast  with  a light  sky.  Try  to  get  more  suggestion  of 
light  in  the  sky  by  prinDing  only  just  far  enough  to  show  a trace  of  gradation 
in  the  highest  lights. 

E.  J.  B.  (Tottenham). — All  three  are  tasteful  arrangements.  1 and  2 
have  a good  suggestion  of  atmosphere,  but  3 is  quite  faulty  in  this  respect. 
This  last-named  is  too  chalky  in  the  high  lights,  and  the  nearly  white  grass  is 
more  suggestive  of  winter  than  summer.  Probably  this  negative  is  somewhat 
pyro-stained,  hence  the  hard  look  of  the  print.  In  all  three  the  sky  is  the 
weakest  part.  The  upper  part  requires  a little  toning  down  to  get  rid  of  the 
suggestion  of  blank  paper. 
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By  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE, 

Author  of  “The  Blazed  Trail,’’  “The  Silent  Places,’’  etc. 


“Will  be  read  with  joy  by  every  true  lover  of  the  mountains.” — Outlook. 

“The  book  is  interesting  and  racy  from  cover  to  cover.” — The  King. 

“ Mr.  White's  is  no  record  of  easy  days,  relieved  by  flamboyant  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  weather.  He  travels  hard  and  lives  bare,  and  if  the  reader  is  worthy  of  it,  will 
tell  him  all  he  need  know  to  guide  him  in  similar  adventures.  Like  its  predecessor. 

The  Forest,'  it  is  a guide  to  true  wandering,  where  civilization  ceases  to  coddle, 
and  a man  has  to  match  his  wits  and  hardihood  against  nature,” — Spectator. 
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Kindly  mention  “The  Practical  Photographer.” 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A.  B.  K.  (Tooting).  Glad  to  hear  of  your  resolutions  in  the  direction  of 
serious  and  systematic  work  and  note  making.  (1.)  Too  conflicting  high- 
lights. Too  small  a stop  used,  bringing  all  parts  into  equally  sharp  definition, 
and  destroying  the  suggestion  of  distance  and  relief  of  one  plane  behind  the 
other.  (2)  This  negative  not  quite  suitable  for  enlarging.  It  has  too  strongly- 
marked  contrasts.  The  light  line  round  larger  print  is  too  conspicuous,  as  is 
also  the  writing  of  the  title.  (8)  Chief  fault  here  is  patchiness.  The  picture 
is  cut  up  into  unnumerable  small  patches  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  blank 
white  sky  is  quite  untrue  to  nature.  We  hope  these  leading  suggestions  will 
lead  you  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  our  number  on  composition. 

Extra  Coupon.  (See  2:>r(ge  UiJ 


Q The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  48. 

Q Extra.  1 

1 Composition  Competition.  j 

p Name  j 

III  11 1 1 

']  Address  j 

1 Write  Legibly. 

^0  This  Coupon  Expires  May  3Ist,  1905.  j 

Composition  Competition. 

A Silver,  and  Bronze  Plaque,  and  Certificates  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

1.  This  Competition  is  designed  to  draw  attention  to  the  study  of  Pictorial 

Composition.  The  prints  sent  in  must  be  in  pairs.  The  pair  must  show 
(practically)  the  same  subject  from  a different  vievv^  point,  or  with 
different  foreground,  or  different  grouping,  different  sky  and  cloud, 
with  or  without  figures,  etc. 

2.  Competitors  may  submit  one,  two  or  three  pairs  of  prints.  The  pairs  may 

be  on  the  same  or  different  mounts  at  the  option  of  the  sender. 

8.  The  Competitor  must  state  on  the  back  of  each  pair  the  print  he  prefers, 

giving  (very  briefly)  the  reason. 

4.  Marks  will  be  assigned  for  Originality  of  Treatment. 

5.  Each  print  should  be  mounted  and  bear  on  the  back  the  name  and  address 

of  the  competitor. 

6.  Marks  will  be  given  for  technical  and  pictorial  quality.  The  mounting 

and  titling  will  also  be  taken  into  account. 

7.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce  any  prints  sent  in  to  this 

competition. 

S The  Winning  Prints  will  not  be  returned.  Others  will  be  returned,  to- 
gether with  a brief  criticism,  if  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  or 

label  be  sent  with  the  prints. 

9.  Prints  must  reach 'us  not  later  than  May  3Ist,  1905,  addressed 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
(Composition  Competition), 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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OF  DAILY  PRACTICE  FOR  1905. 

With  a Portrait  Study  of  the  Editor  (REV.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A.), 

By  Furlcy  Lewis,  Stratford  Studios,  Kensington. 

PRICE  1/6  net,  Paper.  2 - net.  Cloth. 


A DIRECTORY  OF  DAILY  NEEDS. 

- ' -,1— This  book  aims  at  supplying  the  busy  practical  worker  with  a 
convenient  aid  to  memory.  To  save  the  trouble  of  referring  to  an  index, 
the  arrangement  is  alphabetical ; in  other  words,  it  is  a Dictionary  of  the 
Photographer’s  Daily  Needs. 


The  book  is  divided  up  into  four  parts  : — 


Section  1.  Practical  Hints  for  the  Busy  Worker. 

A large  collection  of  practical  hints,  tips,  dodges,  makeshifts,  e.g., 
testing  lenses,  repairing  broken  dishes,  cleaning  bottles,  cutting  and 
bending  glass  rods  and  tubes,  mounting  prints,  etc. 

Section  II.  The  most  complete  and  up-to-date  Directory  of  Photo- 
graphic Societies  in  Great  Britain, 

This  is  a new  effort  in  photographic  literature  We  have  attempted 
to  bring  together  a mass  of  first-hand  reliable  information  about  the 
Photographic  Societies  and  Clubs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  are 
not  content  with  giving  the  names  of  the  Societies  and  their  officers,  but 
add  information  as  to  entrance  fee,  annual  subscription,  number  of  mem- 
bers, day,  hour  and  place  of  meeting,  club  and  accommodation,  such  as 
dark-rooms,  enlarging  room,  library,  etc.,  also  the  month  and  place  of 
the  annual  or  other  exhibition,  whether  the  Society  is  affiliated  to  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  the  Scottish  Federation,  the  Yorkshire 
Union,  etc.  In  order  that  we  may  be  as  close  up  to  date  as  possible,  we 
have  kept  these  columns  open  till  the  last  moment,  so  that  we  may  give 
the  latest  details  as  to  officers  elected  during  the  month  of  March  this  year. 

Section  III.  Tables,  Weights  and  Measures,  Formulae,  etc. 

A mass  of  useful  information  in  tabular  form,  such  as  weights  and 
measures,  depth  of  focal  field,  sizes  of  plates,  angle  of  view,  and  so  forth, 
together  with  the  many  formulae  in  frequent  use  by  every  photographer. 

Section  IV.  A complete  set  of  Indices  to  the  first  twelve  numbers 
of  the  present  series  of  “The  Practical  Photographer.” 

Thus  enabling  the  reader  to  see  at  a glance  the  various  topics 
grouped  round  each  subject  selected  for  special  consideration  in  these 
numbers. 

In  each  section  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  alphabetical 
plan  as  far  as  possible  so  that  the  required  information  may  be  turned 
up  at  a moment’s  notice. 
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Nothing  could  be  bettec  for  pictorial  work  than  the 
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24 

deep  sea  blue 

C07 

16 

C17 

24 

slate 

0017 

16 

C8 

24 

autumn  brown 

G08 

16 

C18 

24 

drab 

C018 

16 

G9 

24 

smoke  gray 

C09 

16 

C19 

24 

brown 

C019 

16 

I Pplate. 


The  Ordinary  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28x26  in.),  price  2/6  per  quire. 

The  Extra  Thick  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28x26  in.),  at  3/6  per  quire  of  24  sheets. 


‘Nature’  Cloth, 

Five  tints  of  coarsely  woven  cloth  may  now  be  had  for  mounting  purposes, 
and  are  particularly  effective  with  photographs  of  the  broad  school. 

Price  1/-  per  yard,  30  inches  wide,  or  1/4  post-free  on  roller.  12  yards 
for  10/-. 

COLOURS  : — Buff,  Gray  Bark,  Autumn  Brown,  Red  and  Green. 
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or  of  PERCY  LUND,  HUMPHRIES  & CO.,  LTD.,  Bradford  and  London. 
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